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THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 


From the first settlement of the 
North American continent by a free 
and enterprising Anglo-Saxon race, 
the great and unequalled advantages of 
soil, climate and population which it 
has possessed have been counteracted, 
toa very great extent, by two modes of 
seeking the same end, viz., to make the 
many work for the few, or to procure 
large profits for capital at the expense 
of labor. The means used for this 
purpose have been monied corporations 
and the protective system. Of all de- 
vices for appropriating the proceeds of 
the labor of many to the service of a 
few, the paper system, as conducted 
by monied corporations, having special 
privileges, has been the most success- 
fuland the most injurious to the well- 
being of the country at large. That 
the country, with its great natural ad- 
vantages, has progressed in wealth and 
power in spite of the pernicious influ- 
ence of paper money, has been taken 
in many quarters as a proof of the 
hecessity of such issues. 

The body of men who first came to 
this country as settlers, may be said to 
have stood on a. footing of perfect 
equality in relation to each other. That 
isto say, each depended on the pro- 
ceeds of his own labor and industry, 
and enjoyed their fruits. ‘The common 
product of all their labor enhanced the 
general wealth. Very soon, however, 
the scheming and the knavish sought 
to obtain more of the general wealth 
than their own industry would yield 
them. ‘This could be done on the part 


of the government, or those officers 
sent out from England to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the colonists, 
only by direct taxation, or by obtaining 
the products of industry on promises, 
issued in a shape to circulate as movey. 
The issue of this paper absorbed a 
large portion of the proceeds of in- 
dustry on the specious pretence of 
‘‘ furnishing a currency.” The feeble 
state of a colony, which had hardly 
taken root in the country, could not 
bear the weight of sudden and heavy 
taxes, levied at the will of an imported 
governor ; he therefore issued bills to 
the amount of what he wanted, and 
caused them to pass current in all pay- 
ments. A moderate tax was then 
commonly laid, or some persons were 
found willing to engage their lands as se- 
curity for gradually sinking this debt and 
calling in the bills. New exigencies 
and new demands upon the government 
produced constantly increased emis- 
sions, and in spite of all the rigor of the 
authorities, in attempting by laws to 
sustain the value of the paper as com- 
pared with specie, the bills fell to 
very heavy rates of discount. The in- 
tercourse of business and the industry 
of society suffered intensely under the 
fluctuations of this wretched currency, 
the increase of which indicated the ne- 
cessities of the government, which were 
the greater the more trade declined, 
by reason of the various oppressions it 
underwent. The evils that grew out 
of this use of paper were great; and 
the clause of the Constitution of the 
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deep sense entertained by the framers of 


that instrument of the mischiefs that at- 
tend such acurrency. They had had no 
experience of the paper money issued 
by banks, and the new-formed states 
imagined if corporations, created by 
state governments, issued the 
credit,” and pretended to pay them no 
demand in specie, that that restriction 
would remedy the great evils that 
sprung from the issues of the govern- 
ment, made a legal tender. 

The Constitution of the new states 
forbade the legalizing of paper money. 
It recognized gold and silver only as a 
circulating medium, and gave to Con- 
gress the exclusive right **to coin mo- 
ney and regulate the value thereof.” 
The idea of requiring any corporation 
or government to furnish a currency 
was not dreamed of. ‘There was, how- 
ever, at that time, nothing that could 
be called money in the country; specie 
had disappeared, and issues 
credit, to which the Confederation had 
resorted as a means of carrying on the 
war, had ceased, in consequence of the 
worthlessness of the paper as money. 
Then it was, with returning peace, 
renovated energies and revived industry, 
that Congress should have adhered to 
specie in its transactions, and faithfully 
performed its duty of * coining money 
and regulating the value thereof.” The 
gold and of most countries 
furnished in such quantities as are re- 
quired by the operations of commerce ; 
and the ‘“ money “ofa country signi- 
fies merely the government stamp fixed 
upon a piece of the metal, to certify 
that it contains a certain quantity of a 
certain quality of gold. This stamp is 
affixed for no other purpose than to 
facilitate its transfer from hand to hand. 
The prices of commodities signify the 
quantity of the precious metals that 
can be obtained for them, and also sig- 
nify the quantity of any article that 
may be obtained for a certain number 


silver is 


of grains of gold. These quantities 
vary under ee circumstances of 
production in all countries. It is the 
business of commerce to ascertain the 


differences, and to strive continually to 
equalize them. The argus eyes of the 
merchants of all countries contin- 
ually seeking for commodities in one 
ocation, that will command a larger 
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quantity of gold or silver in some other 
situation, and also where gold and silver 
are most wanted. A barrel of floyy; in 
New-York, for instance, is worth fiye 
dollars, or 129 grains of gold 900 thou. 
sandths fine. 
30 shillings 
gold 915 thousandths 
command, therefore, 


In Liverpool it is worth 
sterling 
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or grains of 
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grains of a little better quality of gol 
than it will in New-York. A_ part of 


that difference is, however, the valyp 
of the labor and capital employed in the 
transportation. When this difference 
in the quantity of gold that may be ob. 
tained in each place extends to many 


articles, it signifies not the abundance 
of those article s, but the scarcity of gold: 
and commerce, therefore, transfers 


as much of the precious metals to the 
place where they are wanted as sup- 
plies the demand for them. W hen, 
however, they arrive in the country, 
they are ina shape notsuited to be used 
as money. The public are not familiar 
with the quantity and quality of the 
metals contained in each piece of foreign 
coinage, and the labor of ascertaining 
those facts by assay and weighing, re. 
duces the ope of barter, 
It is, therefore, of the highest necessity 
that the government should meet these 
arrivals of the metals at the threshold, 
and with as little delay and expense as 
possible, place a stamp upon them which 
makes their value known to e very Citi- 
zen ata glance. The for the 
metals, and the necessity for this coin- 
was intensely felt when the new 
government was ory nd in 1790 
a law was_ passed ateliihahe the mint 
at Philadelph a This location of the 


ration to one 


demand 


age, 


nnIZAe d, a 


mint was an error. To be useful, the 
mint should be at the point where the 
specie arrives from abroad, in order that 
no expense of its coinas may be in- 
curre Lby the owner. Mo st of the pre- 
cious metals arrive at New-York ; and 
until late years the expense of getting 


it to Philadelphia was so great as to 
amount to prohibition, and down to 1838 
that mint was the only means of coining 
money for the whole United States. 
This error of the government in rela- 
tion to the mint, was accompanied by 


another in its neglect to establish a 
treasury of the United States. The 
fiscal affairs of the government were 


left without regulation in the hands of 
the officers for the time being. These 
convenient 


officers sought the most 
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mode of conducting the public business, 
and they in a manner legalized paper 
money, and discouraged the use of the 
precious met ils by receiving and paying 
out the promise s of local institutions as 
money. At the same time the specie 
that arrived in the country, not being 
made suitable to be readily used as 
money, Was sold to brokers or deposited 
in banks, and their promises taken to 
yse as money. ‘Thus banks came to 
horrow and trade upon not only the 
revenues of the country, bat the pro- 
ceeds of individual industry. 

When the confederation was formed 
tocarry on the war and administer the 
government, the United Colonies were 
obliged to have recourse to the old sys- 
tem of bills of credit, which were is- 
sued, and the revenues collected under 
the direction of committees of Congress 

—the law recognizing no place for keep- 
ing the public money, nor any system 
of finance. ‘The military c hests of the 
army, the loan offices, and such te mpo- 
rary places as the committees, and sub- 
seque vntly the treasury officers chose to 
direct, constituted the T reasury. In 
1789 the Bank of North America, 
chartered by Pennsylvania, as well as 
by Congress, was generally employed 
by the officers of the Treasury, but at 
their own option. The three banks of 
Massachusetts, New-York and Mary- 
land were next used; and on the incor- 
poration of the old United States Bank, 
in 1791, it also obtained part of the 
Treasury business. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1809, that the law first indi- 
cated depositories that should be 
used for the public money. A Congres- 
sional enactment then required that the 
disbursing officers should, ‘** wherever 
practicable,” keep their funds in some 
incorporated bank designated by the 
President. This law did not apply to 
the collections, which were kept in the 
banks by direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, under the power confided 
tohim by acts of Congress, for super- 
vising the finances and the doings of 
the subordinate officers of the Treasury. 
In 1811 the public funds were removed 
from the old United States Bank, on the 
approach of the period for the expiration 
of its charter, by Mr. Gallatin, who, 
without consulting Congress, or any 
other authority, proceeded of his own 
act to select other banks, and make his 
deposites with them. From that time 
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up to the charter of the new United 
States Bank, in 1816, the custom and 
usage in respect to the keeping of the 
public money remained the same as it 
ever had been. The charter of the new 
bank provided that the public monies 
should be deposited in the institution 
and its branches, unless the Secretary 
of the Treasury should otherwise direct. 
That bank retained the public funds 
until October, 1833, when, as experi- 
ence has since fully proved, it became 
necessary to remove them to places of 
greater safety, and state banks were se- 
lected by the Secretary of the Treasury, 

and made use of precisely in the manner 
adopted by Mr. Gallatin in 1811. This 
plan was pursued through one of the 
greatest commercial revulsions that the 
world ever saw; yet so vigilant, active 
and sagacious was the Secretary, that, 
amid the failure of banks, the ruin of 
merchants, and finally the insolvency 
of nine state governments, the finances 
of the federal Treasury remained un- 
disturbed, and no loss was sustained 
by the government. When the whole 
currency of the country consisted of 
individual ‘ shin-plasters” and depre- 
ciated bank promises, the large 
revenues of the government were col- 
lected and disbursed without loss and 
without confusion. The state of affairs, 
however, amply demonstrated, and the 
officer who had so skilfully preserved 
the credit of the government through 
surrounding ruin, urged the necessity 
of some distinct system-of finance, and 
some mode of preventing the public 
funds from becoming the basis of specu- 
lations, the results of which were so 
disastrous. Accordingly, in July, 1840, 
a bill was approved, separating entirely 
the fiscal affairs of the government 
from the banks, and creating a ‘‘ T'rea- 
sury ”’ for the first time. 

The revenue and expenditure of the 
federal government, in usual years, 
very nearly equal each other. The 
receipts from all quarters in the year 
ending June 30, 1845, were $29,769,- 
133, and the expenditures, including 
payments on account of the public debt, 
were $29,968,207, being an excess of 
expenditure equal to $199,074. This 
revenue, in round numbers thirty mil- 
lions, is collected and disbursed over a 
territory of nearly two million square 
miles in extent. ‘The officers of collec- 
tion are located in twenty-seven differ- 
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ent states, each one of which has its 
own system of finance, its own reve- 
nues and expenditures, entirely irre- 
spective and independent of the collec- 
tions on account of the federal govern- 
ment within its own borders. With 
the exception of Massachusetts, New- 


York and Louisiana, the collections of 


the federal government in no state 
equal the amount collected by the gov- 
ernment of that state. In the southern, 
south-western and western states, the 
expenditures of the federal government 
uniformly exceed its collections in those 
quarters. In all the New-England 
states, except Massachusetts, the ex- 
penditures of the federal government 
exceed its revenues collected in those 
states: but including Boston, the re- 
venue received in New-England very 
nearly equals the whole expenditure : 
as thus, the customs of Boston usually 
furnish a sum which, after discharging 
all the government obligations due 
there, leaves a surplus equal to all the 
wants of the government in the other 
New-England states. In one year 
the revenues in the whole of the New- 


England states was $2,948,908; of 


© 


this sum $2,590,572 was collected in 
Boston, and $1,572,800 was expended 
there; the balance, $1,017,772, was 
drawn against by the Secretary in fa- 
vor of the other five New-England 
states, in which the whole expenditure 
was $1,347,200, and the revenue $368,- 
336; consequently the balance, $978,- 
864, was very nearly met by the $1,- 
017,772 surplus that accrued from the 
customs at Boston. This, it will be 
observed, affords a complete operation 
for New-England. Boston is the com- 
mon centre of business for that section, 
and all moneys and drafts flow to it from 
every quarter of the six states, and 
drafts on Boston are always desirable 
as a remittance thither. Therefore 
the operation of the Treasury comes 
eminently in aid of the current of busi- 
ness. The principal expenditure of 
the federal government in the interior 
of New-England is for pensions. Thus, 
out of the $1,347,200, stated above 
as the expenditure in five states, $815,- 
000 was for pensions. Now the ope- 
ration of the specie-clause of the In- 
dependent Treasury is to issue a draft 
to the public creditor in the interior of 
the state, payable in Boston, in gold, on 
presentation, and it must be presented 


in a reasonable time for transmission, 
Che gold and silver having previously 
been collected at the government de. 
pository is paid to the pensioner on 
sight of his draft. He carries the gol 
to his home in the country and spends 
it in his neighborhood. It passes from 
hand to hand in circulation until paid 
into the hands of the shop-keeper: jt jg 
by him used in the payment of his note 
at the local bank, or sent to Boston, 
where it ultimately again passes from 
the importer’s hands into the public 
vaults, to be repaid to the pensioner or 
other public creditor. In Boston the 
disbursements of the federal govern. 
ment are larger than in all the other 
states of New-England together. The 
circulation of the specie is therefore 
far more active; that is, it will pass 
with less delay from the Treasury to 
the creditor, from the latter into gene. 
ral circulation—more readily again accn- 
mulate as the deposite s of merchants jn 
banks, whence it will again be trans. 
ferred to the Treasury. What Boston 
is to the New-England states is New- 
York to the rest of the Union. The 
collections in New- York, for the same 
year as that for which the figures are 
given for New-England, were $9,021,- 
491, and the expenditure $3,649,600, 
leaving a surplus of $5,371,891 to be 
expended in western and_ southern 
states. In allthe states of the Union, 
south of New-England, and exclusive 
of New-York, the collections were 
$8,654,368, and the expenditure $14,- 
724,600, leaving $6,070,282 to be met 
by drafts on the surplus accumulating 
in New-York. These were to be 
drawn in favor of every state of the 
Union and almost every section of every 
state, in payment of construction of 
forts, army and navy expenditures, sala- 
ries of officers, pensions, &c. The 
payments from all quarters fall due as 
fast as the revenue is collected. The 
amount of duties on a cargo arrived at 
New-York scarcely comes into posses- 
sion of the receiver-general before a 
Treasury draft reaches him, ordering 
the payment of all, or a portion of it, to 
some pensioner in Illinois or other state. 
The gold drawn from bank vaults on 
the check of the importer is by the 
order of the Treasurer put into the 
hands of the public cre ditor, whence It 
passes into circulation, performing those 
legitimate functions which were pre 
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viously usurped by paper promises. 
This operation does not increase the vol- 
yme of the currency nor in any way af- 
fect prices; it merely distributes the con- 
stitutional currency into the hands of all 
dasses of society ; the farmer, as well 
gsthe mechanic and merchant, enjoys a 
rtion of the national wealth which 
his industry has earned. These drafts 
of the government run upon New- 
York at the rate of six to seven mil- 
jions of dollars per annum, and to that 
extent come in aid of the exchanges of 
the country. When promptly present- 
ed and paid they are eminently useful, 
because a balance due to the country 
from the city is actually settled and 
discharged. If, however, they were 
allowed to float for a length of time in 
circulation and accumulate as an indebt- 
edness against the city, it would involve 
a great accumulation of deposites 
against which they are drawn, and con- 
sequently a diminution of money in cir- 
culation at the great centre of business ; 
and when that diminution caused too 
severe a pressure, the mass of paper 
would at once be precipitated upon the 
market. This describes pretty nearly 
the general operation of the federal 
finances. It will be observed, that al- 
though New-York is the commercial 
centre for the whole Union, yet New- 
Orleans, Charleston and St. Louis, are 
also centres each for large circles of 
business, and each is the focus of the 
money transactions for its respective lo- 
cality. The law approved in 1840 sim- 
ply provided that the Treasury building 
at Washington should be, as its name 
parports, constituted the Treasury of 
the United States, and that the public 
money should be kept in its vaults. It 
also provided, that the mint at Phila- 
delphia, the branch at New-Orleans, 
the new custom houses in New-York 
and Boston, should contain the branch 
Treasury vaults of the United States, 
and that rooms and vaults should be 
prepared at Charleston, S. C., and St. 
Louis, Missouri, and also contain the go- 
vernment money collected inthose loca- 
lities. These formed seven Treasuries 
for depositing the public money, viz : 
Washington as a common centre, com- 
municating with Boston, New-York, 
Philadelphia, Charleston, New-Orleans 
and St. Louis as branches. The Trea- 
surer of the United States at Wash- 
ington, and the Treasurers of the 
mints at Philadelphia and New-Orleans 
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were appointed ‘receivers general” to 
keep the public money, and their salaries 
increased $500 each for the perform- 
ance of this additional duty. A re- 
ceiver-general was appointed at New- 
York with a salary of $4,000 per an- 
num, andone at St. Louis, one at Bos- 
ton, and one at Charleston, each with 
a salary of $2,500; all of these give 
ample bonds for the faithful discharge 
of their duties. This is the whole ma- 
chinery of the Independent Treasury. 
In its operation it requires that all ex- 
isting collectors and receivers of the 
public money shall pay over, as often 
as directed, to the “ receiver-general” 
in their neighborhood, the public money 
in their possession. The receiver is to 
keep a separate account of the post 
office money, which is controlled by the 
Postmaster-General; all the other 
funds can be transferred from one de- 
pository to another, or paid out in the 
public service on the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is to 
be remarked, that the surplus collec- 
tions are fortunately at those points as 
above described, on which a bill is al- 
ways ata premium. The public credi- 
tor. therefore, derives an advantage 
from getting a Treasury warrant on 
New-York. The law requires, how- 
ever, that this warrant be promptly pre- 
sented for payment; otherwise the 
Secretary may change the place of pay- 
ment. ‘This law also provided for the 
gradual collection of the government 
revenue in specie exclusively, viz: an 
increase of one-quarter the amount, 
to be paid in specie each successive 
year until the whole was collected in 
specie. 
This was the law of 1840, and while 
in operation, worked admirably as far 
as its provisions were carried out. A 
powerful bank influence, however, suc- 
ceeded through a change in government 
in procuring its repeal in August, 1841, 
when it had been in force one year and 
one month, and before sufficient time 
had been allowed to perfect its details. 
No substitute was provided, but the old 
expedient of local banks was resorted 
to, and instead of the plain and simple 
movement of the government officers 
placing the funds in depositories at 
convenient points, subject to the drafts 
of the Secretary, fifty-six banks, dis- 
persed all over the country, were se- 
lected, and the money loaned to them 
without interest. It is obvious that the 
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public deposites are of but little service 
to the banks unless there remains 
some surplus for them to use for their 
own purposes. The floating debt of the 
government, consisting of ‘Treasury 
notes payable within the year, were 
funded in a stock payable in twenty 
years, and the means, which should 
have been applied to their discharge, 
remained in the banks without interest. 
Thus the fifty-six banks have held an 
average of $11,000,000 of public mo- 
ney for three years free of interest, 
while the government has been pay 
ing six per cent., amounting to $660,- 
000 per annum, on an equal amount 
borrowed by it of the public. Nor is 


this by any means the greatest evil of 


the system. It gives to each deposite 
bank a control of all the others in its 
neighborhood, by which means it not 
only has more money to loan itself, 
but it compels others to contract their 
loans. There are in New-York city 
twenty-four banks where merchants 
and importers keep their accounts.— 
Of these, seven institutions only are 
favored with the public money, and 
one of the seven receives all for the 
month. 
March amounted to $2,600,000 for the 
portof New-York. This constituted the 
amount paid into one government bank 
by all the others. The balance in favor 
of that bank was therefore large, and 
those balances being rigorously demand- 
ed in speci+, necessarily compelled the 
debtor banks to loan cautiously, while 
it enabled the government institution to 
lend freely, taking advantage of the im- 
proved value of money that its own 
act, operating through the other banks, 
had created. It is obvious that under 
such circumstances the institution would 
naturally be anxious to use the funds at 
its disposal, to the best advantage. As 
the money may be called for at any 
time, stock loans afford the readiest 
means of employing the funds profit- 
ably, and, at the same time, having 
them at command when called for. 
A law of New-York state requires these 
institutions to make quarterly returns 
of their affairs, and to state in the re- 
turns the amount of stock loans, with 
a view to check them. The banks, 
however, take the stock as security, 
and a note payable on demand, which 
note is counted as cash on hand. Miil- 
lions of money are loaned in this way 
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to gamblers, and repor.ed to the comp. 
troller as cash on hand. 

The general result, there fore, is that, 
under a “specie clause,” as enforced 
by banks, the funds are withdraw 
from commercial paper and loaned to 
stock speculators. ‘The evils resulting 
from this mode of disposing of the 
public funds, have become too eviden 
of late, and the Independent Treasypy 
bill has been revived, and passed the 
House of Representatives by a large 
majority, in accordance with the de. 
mands of the people, as expressed gt 
the last Presidential election. The 
bill is, in all respects, similar to that of 
1840, as above described, with the ex. 
ception that jt is to go into operation 
June 30, 1846, and requires all the 
dues to be paid in specie at that time; 
but the payments of the government 
are not required to be in specie unt] 
October J, 1846, three months later, 
This provision is to afford time for the 
disbursement of the surplus $11,000, 
000, now in the banks in such funds ag 
they may wish to pay out. Thereafter 
all the receipts and ‘expenditures of the 
government are to be in specie exclu. 
sively. This provision is very obnox- 
ious to the banks, which do not wish to 
lose the deposites that they have so 
long profitably enjoyed ; and it appears 
to be regarded with vague fears by 
other parties, who have less faith in the 
immutable laws ef trade than in the 
sagacity of corporations. These fears 
seem also to have influenced the Sen- 
ate Committee of Finance, and they 
have announced their intention to re- 
port the bill that came from the House, 
so amended as to postpone the specie 
clause until Jan., 1847, in order, as 
stated, to allow time for the banks and 
the commercial community to prepare 
for the specie payments ; and as a rea- 
son for the supposed necessity of this 
measure, it was stated very correctly, 
that the present expansion of the banks 
had turned exchanges in favor of Eng- 
land, and the specie is going abroad; 
this being an undoubted fact, and 
proving that the institutions have not 
prepared for the action of the Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill, although in constant 
expectation of its passage during the 
past four months, it is certainly 4 
most singular argument to put forth, 
why six months longer time should be 
granted, during which, with the vast 
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wer they wield, the most pernicious 
influences may be exerted to procure a 
farther postponement at the meeting of 
the next Congress. It was further 
stated, that prior to the consideration 
of the Independent Treasury bill, bills 
to establish a uniform warehousing 
system, and branch mints in New- York 
and Charleston, S. C., would be dis- 
posed of. These are doubtless meas- 
ures of first necessity. not to “ regu- 
late” trade or the currency, but to re- 
move obstructions in the way of the 
freest individual enterprise and the cir- 
culation of the constitutional currency ; 
but when they are alleged to be *re- 
medial measures” in their relation to the 
action of the Independent Treassury, 
their necessity is by no means so clear. 

The carrying trade of the United 
States has. through the action of high 
cash duties, payable on the importation 
of foreign goods, and the delays and de- 
ductions from debentures, been entirely 
unable to compete with the perfect fa- 
cility that the carrying trade of the 
world has enjoyed in freedom of the 
English warehouses, The carrying 
trade of the United States was once 
150 per cent. of the direct, but with the 
cessation of the wars of Europe, the 
removal’ of restrictions and increased 
facilities to trade, afforded by Great 
Britain and other countries of Europe, 
the United States have lost it almost al- 
together, and with it a large market for 
domestic products; not because they 
had less ships, men or skill, but because 
the revenue laws have been adverse to 
its prosperity. A uniform 
warehouses, by which large and com- 
plete supplies of untaxed goods will, 
in connection with those of domestic 
origin, afford the means of making up 
assorted cargoes on the best terms, 
must go far to restore to the shipping 
of the United States the trade of the 
American continent. It will also re- 
lieve commercial capital from the tax 
under which it now labors, of being 
obliged to advance to government the 
duties on imported goods. Those du- 
ties are designed to be paid by the con- 
sumers, and the merchant reimburses 
himself from his sales to them. An 
average of three months elapses, usu- 
ally, between the import and sales for 
consumption. If, therefore, the duties 
are not paid until taken out of ware- 
house for consumption, commercial 
capital will be relieved from a tax with- 
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out imposing any additional burden 
upon the consumer. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that these facilities, prior 
to the payment of the duty will, in any 
degree, change the nature of the trans- 
action when the duties come actually 
to be paid. The operation of the Mints 
in New-York and Charleston cannot 
materially facilitate the collection of the 
revenues, but are certainly necessary to 
convert the collected specie into a 
shape that will pass from the Treasury 
freely into general circulation. We 
have, in the first part of this article, al- 
luded to the necessity of a mint at the 
place of import, in order to fix a circu- 
lating stamp upon the precious metals 
as they arrive. As New-York is the 
point at which two-thirds of the receipts 
from abroad arrive. it is, of course, the 
spot where the mint is required. The 
importation of the precious metals is 
effected by merchants and private 
bankers. These are now in the habit of 
depositing specie with the banks of 
New-York, where it remains until ad- 
verse exchanges require it to go abroad. 
The largest portion of it consists of the 
light gold coins of England, and will not 
circulate here. The banks pay out 
their promises, and these circulate in- 
stead of it. No one will go to the 
expense and trouble of sending it to 
Philadelphia for coinage, and there 
is no demand for it to export; for 
which purpose it is worth 14 per cent. 
more than if it was in American coins, 
because it is not a legal tender in Eng- 
land, unless in English coins of full 
weight. The United States laws make 
all gold and silver coins a legal tender, 
at certain rates fixed by law. If, now,a 
mint is located here, it would, from its 
convenience, become probably the com- 
mon depository for all the precious 
metals that arrive, and the mint-receipts 
be deposited with the banks on account 
of the owners ; all the specie would thus 
in fact be in the Treasury of the United 
States, and the payment of duties would 
simply amount to a transfer of so much 
coin, already in the Treasury, from the 
account of a bank or importer, to that 
of the government; and when the lat- 
ter paid out the money it would be in 
the shape of American coin, which 
would circulate freely, and soon displace 
that pestilent depreciated Spanish 
coin that has so long remained in the 
smaller channels of circulation. It is 
also the case that very large sums of 
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foreign coin, probably $2,000,000 per 


annum, arrive here in the pockets of 


emigrants. These find it impossible to 
pass the money, and they resort to the 
tender mercies of bullion brokers.’ The 
mint will afford a ready receptacle for 
all these in exchange for United States 
coin of full value. So far from the 
operation of the Independent Treasury 
being of a nature to diminish the volume 
of the currency, it will rather have a 
tendency to give stability and activity to 
it; and increased activity of circulation 
is always equivalent to increased quan- 
tity. The fact that the Treasury will 


demand specie for its dues, of itself 


gives an additional value to the specie, 
and therefore promotes its influx from 
abroad. The co-operation of the mint, 
in changing its form on arrival, helps to 
keep it in the country, because it makes 
it less valuable to export by 14 per cent. 
So far, then, the banks and paper cre- 
dits are benefited by it. Itwas to eflect 
this object that the gold bill of 1834 was 
enacted. Previous to that time the pro- 
portion of gold to silver in the coinage 
was as 15 to 1, which was too low, and 
the effect of it was to carry the gold to 
Europe. In 1834, and finally in 1837, 
the proportion 16 to 1 was adopted. By 
this change the gold eagle was reduced 
from a weight of 270 grains of gold, 
917 thousandths fine, to 258 grains, 900 
thousandths fine, and the silver dollar 
was reduced from a weight of 416 
grains to 4124 grains, by putting in 34 
grains less copper, the quantity of silver 
remaining as before; by this means it 
was supposed, that the metals being 
more valuable here as money, would 
circulate rather than be exported. 
It is very obvious, however, that this 
change would effect nothing, unless the 
coinage took place. For that purpose 
the mint should be at the point of im- 
port. The location of a mint here, as 
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a Treasury, where specie is demanded 
for government dues, will give effect to 
that law and nationality to our coinage, 

The supposition that a regular de. 
mand for coin by the government wil} 
embarrass trade more than a foreign 
demand, which carries coin out of the 
country, seems not to be entirely rea. 
sonable. ‘The chairman of the finance 
committee gave as a reason for the 
postponement of the specie clause to 
January, 1847, that the banks were ip 
a very expanded state. This is true, 
Now if we turn to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, we find that 
the export of the precious metals for 
the year 1845 was $8,607,495; of this, 
near four millions went to England, and 
three millions to France ; all of it taken 
out of bank vaults, and left the country 
entirely—most of it from New-York. 
Since that re port, further large amounts 
have gone, and yet it is alledged that 
the banks continue so extended, not- 
withstanding that export, that they 
cannot allow spee ie to pass through od 
‘Treasury into circulation, without leay- 
ing the country! Sucha pretence has 
certainly no ground for it but the desire 
to frustrate the establishment of an In- 
dependent Treasury. Had that Trea- 
sury been in operation, it is more than 
likely that the export would not have 
taken place. The proportion which 
the Treasury operations bear to the 
money transactions of the whole coun- 
try, are prodigiously overrated in public 
estimation ; compared with present bu- 
siness they are altogether insignificant, 
and are daily becoming more so. In 
order to show the proportion which the 
‘Treasury operations bear to the general 
business, it may be useful to compare 
the present year with 1800, and to do 
so we compile the following tables from 
the Treasury Reports :— 


U. S. Revenue, 


12,280,000 


Specie in the country. 


Fee cit 12,000,000 


COR a oie oe oe 20,000,000..... 931,900,564..... 150,000,000...... 29,769,133 
Increase..... -- 14,694,075. .... 1473937.770 3%. 138,000,000...... 17,489,133 


In 1800 the revenue for the year was 
equal to the whele estimated specie in 
the country, and from that time the 
amount of specie has increased by im- 
portation mostly, until it amounts to 
five times the annual revenue, which 

yas then two dollars and a half of the 
population, and is now one dollar and a 


half of the population. The great in- 
crease of the internal trade of the coun- 
try is indicated in the fact, that the pro- 
duce sent to New-Orleans in 1800 was 
valued at $2,035,789, and last year at 
$60,940,000. The internal trade of 
New-York, which then did not exist, 
amounted on the canal alone last year 
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to $90,000,000, being an increase in two 
items of $148,000,000. These facts in- 
dicate how small and decreasing an 
influence the federal finances have upon 
the course of trade and the operations 
of commerce, and afford some idea of 
the exaggerated anticipations of the evil 
influence of the Independent Treasury 
upon the banking movement. 

The vast and increasing business of 
the whole Union is performed through 
the agency of individual bills, drawn 
against produce and merchandize actu- 
ally transported to represent and meet 
the bill. The amount of exchangeable 
values annually produced in the Union, 
according to data founded on the United 
States census for] 840, is $1,063,134,736. 
Of this large sum about one-half is agri- 
cultural products, one-fourth manufac- 
tures, and the remainder mining, fishe- 
ries, commerce, &c. These give rise 
to an amount of individual paper at 
least equal to the sum of the produc- 
tions. In many of the branches of 
trade, three or four bills represent the 
same transaction. As, forinstance, there 
is annually exported from the United 
States $60,000,000 worth of cotton. 
There is drawn against this an equal 
sum of foreign exchange. This exchange 
is sent to New-York and sold, the pro- 
ceeds being drawn against by 60 day 
internal bills in favor of the southern 
shippers. The cotton, when sold in 
southern ports, is drawn against fre- 
quently in favor of the planter. In 
addition, some $30,000,000 of other 
produce descends the Mississippi, and 
give rise to other sets of bills. The Erie 
Canal delivers at tide water some $70,- 
000,000 worth of farm produce, which 
is all drawn against, and that which is 
exported furnishes double sets of bills. 
All the manufactures of the Atlantic 
states, and the imported goods, give rise 
to several sets of individual notes, as 
the merchandize passes through the 
hands of successive dealers. In view 
of all these circumstances, it is an 
under estimate to put the bill transac- 
tions at $1,600,000,000 for the year, or 
$400,000,000 per quarter ; avery large 
portion of this centres in New- Y ork city, 
where the bank loans only, reach $45,- 
000,000, which, at an average of three 
months, make annually $180,000,000 ; 
redemptions of country bank notes 
reach probably $50,000,000; all the 
money transactions cannot fall short of 
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$300,000,000 ; of this amount the fed- 
eral government collects fifteen mil- 
lions. There probably runs on New- 
York exchange from all quarters of the 
Union, to the extent of at least $200,- 
000,000, in the course of a year, 
against produce and sterling bills sold ; 
of this mass the federal government 
requires to draw in its own trans- 
actions, as we have seen above, $5,- 
000,000, or two and a half per cent. of 
the whole business. Out of money 
and bill transactions, which cannot 
amount to less than 1,500 millions per 
annum, the government is to receive 
and pay ont thirty millions, making 
sixty millions of payments and receipts, 
or four per cent. of the whole, and yet 
these transactions are looked upon as 
fraught with ruin to the country! 
Among 200 millions of bills running upon 
New-York, the Secretary of the ‘Trea- 
sury pays out five millions to the public 
creditor. The latter may dispose of the 
Treasury warrant to any one else for 
what money he pleases as a sight draft 
on New-York, which must speedily be 
presented and paid in specie. As, for 
instance, a person in Cincinnati may 
receive a Treasury warrant on New- 
York for, say, $1,000. It will be worth 
one-quarter per cent. premium to a 
person owing money in New-York. 
He buys and transmits it to a merchant, 
who presents it at the Treasury in 
New-York, and receives one hundred 
gold eagles. These he may pay out or 
deposite in a bank, or do what he pleases 
with them ; and the bill is cancelled. 
There is nothing in the transaction 
that can in any way derange business. 
Again, an emigrant or other person 
going west to buy public land, is em- 
powered by the 16th section to deposite 
his gold in the Treasury in New-York 
and receive a certificate of deposite, 
which will be received at the western 
land offices in payment of public land. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is also 
empowered to transfer the public mo- 
nies from one depository to another, 
and to draw freely upon each or all, but 
he can do so only on an appropriation 
made by Congress, and a warrant hav- 
ing the signatures of all the officers. 
As an example of the checks imposed 
upon the drawing of money from the 
public depositories, we annex a form of 
the warrant that has been used for 
some time. 
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WARRANT. 
TREASURY, 


No. 105. 


oe { ’ 

} out of the 

‘‘A PPROPRIATION 

For compensation 4 
of Dist. Att’ys 


and Marshals.” 


Se pte. 1 
the 


( rant. 


Given under my hand and seal of the 
day 


L. S. 
Treas. Depos. 


Independence 


$50. Countersigned, 


Re cords d, s as 





The cashier of the Bank of — 


its tenor. 
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To J—— C--—., 


will pay the 





{ May, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


United States, 
GREETING= 


Treasurer of the 


Pay A. B., Marshal of the District of ——<—, Or orde oT, 
appropriation named in the margin, Fifty Dol. 


{, 


| lars, on account of his salary for the quarter ending 30th 
, agree ably to a certificate of the ¢ omptroller of 
Peedi No. 

ed by the Register. 


9012. Dated Oct. Ist, 18- Record- 
F or 80 doing this shall be your war- 


Tre asury, this Ist 


of October, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and forty- and of the 
he sixty- 
2. B- C— 
Secre tary of the ‘Treasury, 
Jos. ANDERSON, Comptroller. 


Situ, Register 


above warrant 


J—— C— ae 


agreeably to 
reas. U.S. 


Received payment of the above warrant from the cashier of the Bank of C. D, 


A——- 


Here are the signatures of four offi- 
cers, 
the transaction ; but singularly enough, 
although all gave their orders, neither 
of them had the money to pay. He 
who by law is the ‘Treasurer, and 
should have the money, gives an order 
ona bank to which the money was 
loaned ; and in some cases these war- 
rants have been dishonored, because 
the banks had lost the money loaned 
them and could not pay the amount. 
When the public creditor goes to the 
Treasurer for his money, he gets an- 
other order on an incorporated bank— 
a shadowy constructive Treasury, which 
does not pay the money, but gives some 
promises to pay it—promises, which cost 
it nothing, and which do not bear interest. 
The Independent Treasury puts an 
end to that proceeding. The warrant 


coming to the Treasurer of the United 
States ‘greeting,’ requires him to 


hand over eagles, instead of a 
demand on some other party, who pays 
in promises. ‘This great evil of allow- 
ing banks to retain the public money, 
and meeting the government demands 
in one set of promises, lending a simi- 
lar set to speculators, and another to 
their customers, and all three based on 
the sum equal to one set that the 
Treasury loans them, has drawn forth 


5 gold 


each of whom takes cognizance of 


$—___, Marshal of Dist. 


, ——" 


the denunciations of all parties, except 


those who profit by it. The govern- 
ment of England, which 150 years 
since commenced this credit system, 
have now also sought to remedy it. The 
law lately passed, re-chartering the 
bank of England, took from it, as well 
as from all other banks in Great Brit- 
ain, the power to multiply the cur- 
rency. The leading bank of the world, 


in the centre of the commerce of Great 
Britain, can now paper 
than she has the gold on hand to repre- 
sent. The government of the United 
States unhappily, although empowered 
by Congress to coin money, and regu- 
late the value thereof, has in a manner 
recognized in state governments the 
right of chartering corporations to issue 
paper as a currency; and has not at- 
tempted to control those The 
manifest evils that have resulted from 
the now establish the import- 
ance of checking those issues so fur as 
the withdrawal of the patronage of the 
government will effect it. The sue- 
cessful working of the new ‘Treasury 
law, supporte sd by the operations of the 
mint in New-York city, will clear the 
way to the establishment of an Inde- 
pendent Treasury for New-York state, 
and we trust, eventually, for every state 
in the Union. 


Issue no more 


Issues. 


system, 
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ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS.* 


As we go on in the progress and 
development of our nationality, the sub- 
ject of the management of our Indian 
affairs becomes one of increasing in- 
terest in an administrative point of 
view, so far, at least, as relates to the 
execution of the laws passed by Con- 
gress, from time to time, for their ben- 
efit. But as time and experience give 
stability to the government, and the 
proper territory of its action is enlarged 
and extended, it becomes a more im- 
portant question, whether the character 
of the people and nation, are not more 
immediately responsible, not only for 
the due execution of the laws touching 
this peculiar people, but for the right 
influence exerted, or omitted to be ex- 
erted, for the production of the best 
laws of which the subject admits, to 
further their well-being and advance in 
the scale of civilization. The laws 
passed to carry into effect treaty pro- 
visions with these tribes are, from the 
nature of the case, casual and specific. 
The duty of preserving peace on the 
frontiers, and at the same time of guard- 
ing the native territories from illicit 
trade and the inroads of lawless deal- 
ers in contraband articles, is by no 
means an unimportant one. soth 
branches of duties impose upon the 
Executive an amount of administrative 
responsibility, which requires a 
of agents, who stand as his representa- 
tives upon the frontiers, having delicate 
and arduous tasks to perform. 

In proportion as the Indian territo- 
ries have been narrowed down by ces- 
sions, and the waste and unoccupied 
lands of roving bands of huntegs con- 


class 


verted into annuities, these duties of 


the frontier agents have accumulated, 
together with their responsibilities, and 
with the requirement of the service 
for better talent and more energy for 
these executive stations. While the 
tribes remained mere hunters, and had 
no other thought but temporary benefits 


and personal gratifications, the simple 
dividing of the annuities in dollars or 
goods, or the employment of a few 
mechanics, answered every purpose of 
their chiefs and warriors. But as 
they gained knowledge and experience, 
numbers of the tribes began to set apart 
funds for education and for agricultural 
instruction, and other objects. 

To manage this branch of the ad- 
ministrative duties, a separate Bureau 
became necessary some 20 or 25 years 
ago, which is, we believe, under the 
supervision of the War Department. 
It is the practice of the head of this 
Bureau, annually, in the autumn of the 
year, to submit a report to the proper 
department, embracing an outline of 
the current business and negotiations 
of the office during the year, supported 
by letters, statements and documents, 
from the superintendents, agents and 
sub-agents. These reports contain also 
fiscal tables, showing the amount of 
annuities paid, the amount of Indian 
funds vested in stocks for their benefit, 
estimates of population, and other data, 
which render them more or less inter- 
esting and valuable. The design of 
such reports is to show the manner in 
which the laws have been executed, 
and to embody the leading points of 
interest for general information. 

We have availed ourselves of the 
last printed of these annual reports, as 
the basis of these remarks, without in- 
tending, however, to examine its details 
with much minuteness. It must be evi- 
dent that a system of laws and manage- 
ment, which has been so essentially oxfe 
of expedients, from session to session— 
often the result of hasty legislation, and 
often the result of no legislation at 
all, must be, to some extent, incongru- 
ous, and susceptible of generalization 
and improvement. Defects in the sys- 
tem have been frequently mentioned in 
our hearing ; and the question has often 
been put, how are these defects, admit- 
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ting then existence, to be remedied ? 
It requires care to alter or amend a 
system, ill-concocted as it may be, 
which has been the slow growth of 
years, and has been sanctioned by time, 
by habit, and by old associations. The 
spirit of change and innovation is not 
always the spirit of improvement. If 
hasty or short-sighted legislation has 
added to the code of Indian laws, if 
they may be dignified by this title, is 
hasty legislation the best relief? If 
‘‘ regulations” to carry into effect laws, 
in themselves just, have been drawn up 
by men ignorant of the very geography of 
the country, the character of the tribes, 
and the best times, modes and means 
of executing them, are new regula- 
tions to be drawn up, by men not a 
whit better situated to mend the de- 
fects! It is better, we apprehend, in 
all these cases, and most consonant to 
the dictates of wisdom, to begin by 
careful inquiry and examination ; rath- 
er submitting, for the time being, to 
some confessed evils, than by haste or 
violence in action, to run the hazard of 
still greater ones. 

We owe to these tribes the duties 
which are imposed on us by our higher 
civilization. They occupied the conti- 
nent on the arrival of our ancestors, 
whom they received with kindness. 
The transactions of two or three cen- 
turies have made the territory they 
once owned ours. Obeying the natural 
law of progress, industry and virtue, 
we have advanced as rapidly as they 
have declined. Some of the seaboard 
tribes and clans have entirely disap- 
peared. Others have transferred their 
residences by voluntary emigration 
west of the Alleghanies and the Mis- 
sissippt river. Butay ery large propor- 
tion of the whole number of the United 
States Indians séi/l exist, and our rela- 
tions with them have in no wise alter- 
ed, except that we have augmented in 
numbers and power, while they have 
declined. If the document which we 
have before us be correct, there are still 
179,129 Indians living within the boun- 
daries of the Union, who are divided 
into 56 nations and tribes, and frag- 
ments of tribes. The same authority 
tells us that Congress appropriated for 
the last year, to preserve our inter- 
course and fulfil treaty stipulations with 
these tribes, $1,039,140 11; that they 
have funds invested in state stocks, for 
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education and other purposes, amount- 
ing to $2,140,591 32: that the amount 
of interest appropriated to pay ten of 
these tribes is $171,005; that there is 
a permanent annual civilization fund of 
$10,000, under the discretionary pat- 
ronage of the department; and that 
the aggregate sum set apart annually 
by the several tribes for educational pur- 
poses, is $62,360. These are large 
sums, and if faithfully and effectively 
applied, should tell well on their pros- 
perity and general advance—better, we 
are free to confess, than they appear to 
have done, if we are to judge by the 
various sub-reports of the superinten- 
dents, agents, sub-agents, teachers, me- 
chanics and missionaries. Not Jess 
than 83 of these sub-reports accom. 
pany the Commissioner’s Annual Re- 
port to the Secretary of War, embra- 
cing nearly, or quite all, the Indian 
communities situated between the vil- 
lage of ** Mohegan,’ in the state of 
Connecticut, and the Oregon terri- 
tory. 

So far as these reports bear on the 
operation of the intercourse laws, they 
either reveal defects, which, if well 
appreciated, it would seem desirable to 
remove, or evince a state of misery and 
degradation which ought to be provided 
against. 

Report No. 2, from the present able 
governor of Wisconsin, says: * The 
Winnebagoes are, at this time, a most 
degraded race of Indians. Their inter- 
course with the whites has made them 
reckless and profligate in their habits, 
and apparently abandoned in their prin- 
ciples.” Of the same tribe the governor 
of lowa says: “I regret to have to re- 
peat, that they are the most drunken, 
worthless and degraded tribe, of which 
1 have any knowledge. They have 
heretofore wasted their annuity provi- 
sions in a very short time after receiv- 
ing them, and the large sum paid them 
annually in money passes almost imme- 
diately into the hands of the traders.” 
With regard to the laws, the same offi- 
cer expresses the opinion, * that our 
system of * trade and intercourse ’ with 
the Indian tribes, in this region, is ra- 
pidly destroying them, and I repeat, 
that they are the victims of fraud and 
intemperance, superinduced by the 
large sums of money paid them annu- 
ally by the government, without proper 
guards to protect them against the su- 
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rior cunning and avarice of unprin- 
cipled white men.” 

The agent of the Sacs and Foxes, 
(No. 6,) says: “ The chief evil appears 
to result to the Indians from the impo- 
sitions practised upon them, and the 
advantages taken of their ignorance and 
necessities.” * ® * ‘ With every 
feeling of the most profound respect for 
those who hold, as | believe, at least a 
partial remedy in their hands, a stern 
conviction of duty impels me to say, 
that, until our legislators awaken to the 
wice of justice, of humanity, and of 
oppressed virtue, which now so loudly 
calls on them, even hope, that principle 
which will excite exertion often under 
the most cheerless prospects, seems 
utterly vain.” 

The agent of the Sioux, (No. &,) re- 
marks: ‘* Were it not for the facility 
the Sioux now possess to obtain whis- 
key, their situation, compared with that 
of the adjoining tribes, would be envia- 
ble: but, like all the same race, the 
greater portion of the Sioux race are 
much addicted to liquor, and there is no 
hope that it will not, in the end, lead to 
their destruction.”’ 

Of the Menomonees, the governor of 
Wisconsin observes: “ They are now, 
from their long intercourse with the 
whites, a most degraded 
people.” 

We might fil! pages with similar ex- 
tracts from the reports of the southern, as 
well as northern agents,* but these may 
suffice to show that there is a general 
opinion that some changes and amend- 
ments of the present system are called 
for. What they should be, is a question 
of equal importance and delicacy. It is 
not fitting that the subject should slum- 
ber. Congress, and its committees on 
Indian Affairs, have doubtless, to some 
extent, a remedy in their hands. Laws 
which are inoperative to enforce the act 
respecting ardent spirits, &c., may be 
amended. So in relation to the annuity 
payments, and to various other topics. 
But if we have scanned the report be- 
fore us to any purpose, it deals rather 
in pointing out evils than suggesting 
remedies. ‘Thought and attention are 
required to elicit these remedies. To 
plan is the first step to efficient action. 

To adopt a high and generous system 
of Indian management and laws, is due 
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to the character of a moral and intel- 
lectual people. Let it bea policy worthy 
of the descendants of those who, in 
1776, perilled their lives for freedom 
and the assertion of human rights. Above 
all, let us be careful so to apply the 
means of the tribes themselves, as to 
produce the highest and best results on 
their advancement in the scale of civi- 
lization; to shield them from wrong 
or oppression, from any source; to 
preserve the integrity of their terri- 
tories, as defined and fixed by treaties; 
to tranquilize them in the positions to 
which they have migrated ; and to keep 
from them that tide of liquid poison, 
which, under the name of ardent spirits, 
has so long and so ruthlessly poured its 
destroying influence upon them. 

In reflecting on this subject, we 
think a system of inquiries among the 
tribes and their agents, and the accumu- 
lating of a body of exact and truthful 
statistics, somewhat on the plan recently 
adopted by the legislature of New- York, 
could not fail to place Congress in a bet- 
ter position for definite action in relation 
to changes in the intercourse laws than 
it now occupies. The report of Mr. 
Schoolcraft, under the head of “ Notes 
on the [roquois,’’ which has been sought 
with avidity, communicates the result 
of this effort. Thestate at first proposed, 
simply to include this ancient stock of 
aboriginal men in its decennial census 
for 1845, and provided that separate 
agents, acting as marshals, should be 
appointed to take it. This duty having 
been concentrated in the hands of Mr. 
S., the instructions were, at his in- 
stance, extended so as to embrace other 
topics in their past and present history. 
It was known thyt a peculiar degree of 
interest had beep attached to the dis- 
covery of numersus antique imple ments 
of art and warfare in that part of the 
Union, in connexion with the remains 
of fortifications and extensive ceme- 
teries. ‘The tribes had acquired a high 
and wide-spread celebrity in their con- 
federated character, which made them, 
during all the epoch of the colonies, the 
principal native power to be consulted. 

It is true, that few of the native 
stocks of the continent, north of Mexico, 
admit of an equal degree of historical 
interest being thrown around their cen- 
sus, should Congress adopt a general 


* One of the former, No. 16,) recommends the suspension of the intercourse laws altogether, since “ the 
effect of the present laws is to introduce, by stealth, liquors of a bad quality, and at exorbitant prices. 
This would be something like cutting the patient’s throat for fear he should die of a quinsy. 
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system. Yet there are none of the prin- 
cipal tribes west of the Alleghanies, 
respecting whom we are not in eminent 
want of exact knowledge respecting 
their actual, not cumputed numbers,*— 
their position, means of subsistence, 
laws of increase and decline, and other 
points in their economical resources, 
national character and vital statistics. 
A full and complete census of the west- 
ern Indians is quite a desideratum. The 
subject commends itself to legislative 
consideration in many aspects, and we 
know of no measure which, if com- 
mitted to right hands and well carried 
out, would offer a more fruitful result 
to guide the legislator and the philan- 
thropist. 
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That we should have maintained a 
national intercourse with the Aborigin. 
al tribes for seventy years, dating from 
the declaration of independence, with. 
out having authorized or taken a cen. 
sus of their actual numbers and sta. 
tistics, would hardly have been conjec. 
tured, had the fact not been stated by 
the author of the ‘ Notes,” (p. 5.)— 
The utility of such an inguiry, and its 
pertinence in the government and man- 
agement of their affairs, are very obyi- 
ous ; and if we are to judge of its gene. 
ral expediency from the interest and 
value of the results here stated, the 
measure cannot fail to recommend itself 
for future adoption. 


* The Blackfeet are put down in the Commissioner's Report to Congress, for 1845, at 13,000, the Pas. 


gans, called Pagans, at 30.000. 
ed, sometimes, Blood-Indians. 


These are but different names for the very same people, who are also call. 
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Ah! it is a difficult thing to write 
adequate history, and biography is still 
worse: the author that succeeds in 
either walks the extended rope. There 
has been too much in modern literature 
of what may be called the pendulum 
writing ; that is, a constant resiliency, 


9 


both in matter and manner, from one 
extreme to the other. We see it ex- 
emplified among the poets. Shaks- 


peare was the impartial painter of na- 
ture, because his bounding mind was 
under the re-action of no previously 
existing model. But Dryden evidently 


wrote under the counter-influence of 


the prior age. Pope carried the same 
school to a higher point of polished uni- 
formity. Wordsworth and the whole 
Lake school seemed studiously to 
avoid the marble coldness, the artificial 
correctness, the imitated imitations 
which had for nearly a century ratified 
the critical decrees, but repelled the 
hearts of most of the reading world. 
Wordsworth has been called the re- 
storer of poetry to the feelings of nature. 
He is markedly natural—dreadfully nat- 
ural; elaborately easy and artificially 
simple, he reminds us of some young 
ladies, who, being emancipated from the 
formal manners of their grandmothers, 
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are so excessively ingenious and naiveté, 
that we almost hate Nature herself for 
her resemblance to such mistaken ex- 
aggerations. Who does not see that 
Crabbe, though called by Byron na- 
ture’s slernest painter, yet the best,—is 
always darkening his 
shadowing life with a rustic gloom, in 
order to avoid the romantic fictions of 
the pastoral writers? Thus does the 
pendulum of taste vibrate ; and thus, 
satiated by often imitated excellence, 
we have recourse to a worse style of 
writing to find a pleasing but short 
relief. 

Mr. Carlyle, in his remarkable style, 
seems to us to be actuated by the pen- 
dulum principle. Undoubtedly he is 
an original. Inalate age of literature 
he has formed a manner of his own. 
He is determined not to write like 
Hume or Robertson. The old cumber- 
some structure, with its measured ca- 
dence and perpetually returning rhyth- 
mus, he seems determined to cast off; 
but its power over him is almost as 
great as ever it was over its most ser- 
vile imitators. He always remembers 
it, to shape the contrast and to avoid the 
affinity. He is a bird whose flight is 
never to the zenith, but always in an 


pic tures, over- 
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opposite direction. We remember that 
one of the Edinburgh Reviewers boast- 
ed, some thirty years ago, his absolute 
control over the opinions of certain 
conservatives in England. Our journal, 
said the writers, controls our enemies 
completely : whatever we say they are 
sare to affirm the opposite. So Mr. 
Carlyle is repelled from the rhetorical 
style as far as possible. And then his 
.jicense in coining words and importing 
structures from the German language ! 
If Cassius’ rule be just, that we should 
avoid a new word as a covered rock,— 
our author suffers shipwreck in every 
page. Yet surely he is not without his 
merits; as far as we can be justified 
by his example, we shall be emancipa- 
ted from certain disagreeable chains 
which purists and lexicographers a few 
years ago Were attempting to cast over 
us. 

We remember, about the time that 
Mr. Pickering published his vocabulary, 
attempts were made to narrow down 
the powers of the English language ; to 
stop the tide of innovation ; and to lay 
down a law that we must use no word, 
no, not even a derivative, which was 
not found in Johnson. We always 
thought the law was an unconstitutional 
one, and we were strongly tempted to 
embrace the doctrine of a literary nul- 
lication. We thought that old John- 
son himself afforded us some license. 
“Words,” says that sullen dictator, in 
the preface to his dictionary, *“ arbitra- 
rily formed by a constant and settled 
analogy, like diminutive adjectives, 
in ish, as greenish, blueish ; adverbs, in 
ly, as dully, openly; substantives, in 
ness, as vileness, faulliness, were less 
diligently sought, and sometimes have 
been omitted, when I had no authority 
that invited me to insert them; not 
that they are not genuine and regular 
olfsprings of English roots, but because 
their relations to the primitive being 
always the same, their signification 
cannot be mistaken.” Surely here is 
liberty enough in the statute book it- 
self, to clear half the offenders that 
have ever been arraigned. In those 
prim days very much was said about 
Americanisms, the liberties which we 
lawless republicans took with the king’s 
English ; so that a man could scarcely 
write an advertisement, or pen a par- 
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agraph for a newspaper, without the 
terrors of a conventional outlawry 
hanging over him. He might use some 
word not sanctioned by British author- 
ity. If Joel Barlow used the expres- 
sion conflagrated brand, or Dr. Dwight 
talked about a freshet; or a militia 
man went to a training ; or a Boston 
gentleman ordered his horse to be tack- 
led in order to attend a caucus; or 
a preacher put an improvement to his 
sermon, or endeavored to solemnize the 
minds of his audience ; or a lawyer 
advocated a cause; all was naught, in 
his language, because he was falling 
into Americanisms. Blessed age of our 
own! No Americanisms, or any other 
isms, are possible now. If the British 
public reproach us, we hold up the 
volumes of Thomas Carlyle, a true 
native of the trilateral island, and say, 
Gentlemen, what sort of a language is 
this? Who made his grammar, and 
where did he find his dictionary ? Who 
imposed his idioms, and who—always 
—can find his meaning? Let his au- 
thority prevail, and our license is un- 
bounded. We may for ever go on en- 
larging our language, with no prescrip- 
tion to stop us, and no written record 
which we are bound to deny. 

We thank, then, our sublime author 
for this liberty ; and though we shall 
never be disposed or be able to use 
half the license he affords us, we hope 
that his brilliant example will bring this 
petty criticism for evertoan end. The 
truth is, no written dictionary ever was 
complete. 

The same pendulum power pervades 
the mental efforts of Mr. Carlyle. He 
not only writes, but he speculates under 
the influence of reaction. If a painter 
should place trembling decrepitude and 
hoary age before him, when he wished 
to form the sweetest combinations of 
youth and beauty, and say that he 
caught their lineaments best by making 
his picture whatever his pattern was 
not, he would exactly resemble our 
author in writing history. He hardly 
mentions Hume, and yet he seems to 
us to be always under the power of his 
repulsion. ‘There never was a writer 
whose moral affinities were less to his 
subject than were Hume’s, when, be- 
ginning his history,* he selected the 
age of the Stuarts as his chosen theme. 


* It is well known that Hume’s History of England was not written in the consecutive order. He be~ 
gan with the house of Stuart, which is the far most elaborate and best written of his volumes. The rest 
was a supplemental task, where his genius covered over his negligence with bright but fading flowers. 
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We can hardly imagine what drew his 
attention thitherward ; what demon put 
the subject into his head. If some ped- 
agogue had forced the business upon 
him as a punishment, we could have un- 
derstood it. But of all the jarring ele- 
ments ever brought together in a vol- 
cano of moral or natural discord, we 
can think of nothing more uncongenial 
and strange. Think of John Wilkes 
holding a candle at a conventicle ; think 
of John Bunyan writing a comedy ; 
think of Dixon Lewis, the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, going up in a 
balloon ; think of Silas Wright losing his 
temper, or John Quincy Adams com- 
manding his; think of whatever wonders 
you please, and you can imagine no- 
thing more wonderful than the cold, 
metaphysical, dry, anti-enthusiastic 
and anti-moral mind of Hume, brought 
into contact with the glowing furnace 


of the English Revolution, from 1604 
to 1648. With all his penetration he 


could not understand his subject, and 
what is worse, no increase of intellec- 
tual penetration could lead him to the 
predominating idea. He was like one 
of those peculiar persons incapable of 
discriminating colors, brought to con- 
template the glowing east or the glow- 
ing west ; or one of those early after- 
noon rainbows, which sometimes pass 
from one to the other, spanning and 
outglowing them both. 

Yet in some of the requisites of a 
historian Hume was unrivalled. A 
simple, yet elegant style, and masterly 
power of insinuation ; an adroit paint- 
er of character, and wonderful skill in 
seizing characteristic events ; an elas- 
ticity that never tires, and a judgment 
always consistent with its own first 
postulates ; easy, concise, flowery and 
graphic, he wanted nothing but a heart. 
We are the creatures of feeling, and 
we hate the man who hates all enthu- 
siasm. O what a writer this historian 
had been if his esthetic had corres- 
ponded with his genius; if he had 
found on earth a reform to advance, or 
in Heaven a God to adore! 

O Nature, how in every charm supreme ! 

Thy votaries feast on raptures ever new! 
O for a voice and tongue of seraphim 

To sing thy glories with devotion due ! 
Blest be the day I ‘scaped the wrangling 

crew, 

From Pyrrho’s maze and Epicurus’ sty, 
And held high converse with the godlike few, 

W ho to the enraptured heart and ear and e ye 

Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love and 

melody. 
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The little sympathy with which the 


clear-headed historian regarded the 
high destinies of man and the progres. 
sive evolutions of socie ty, blinded” him 
to some of the plainest signs of the 
times, and led him to misrepresent 
where he had no wish to understand, 
One of the grossest instances occurs jp 
his account of the conferences at 
Hampton-Court, before the king, be- 
tween the Church party and the Pari. 
tans. He solemnly tells us, that * the 
only apparent subjects of dispute were 
concerning the cross in baptism, the 
ring in marriage, the 
plice, and bowing at the name of Jesps, 
These were the mighty questions which 
were solemnly agitated in the confer. 
ence at Hampton-Court, between some 
bishops and dignified clergymen on 
the one hand and some leaders of the 
Puritan party on the other; the king 
and the ministers being present.”’— His. 
tory of Great Britain, under the House of 
Stuart, page 9, ed. 1759. How partial! 
How perverse ! What a sophism! Just 
as if men never involved the deepest 
principles in the most insignificant for- 
mulas; jast as if two hostile ships, in 
a national war, were fighting whether 
they should keep flying or pull downa 
piece of bunting at the mast-head; 
just as if Theodosius, when he pun- 
ished the citizens of Antioch for de- 
facing his statue, was angry because a 
lump of marble was broken ; just as if 
the American Revolution was for the 
price of tea; just as if Othello roared 
for his handkerchief because he could 
not afford the loss of a shilling. Every 
question must be viewed in all its econ 
nections, with all its coloring, and in all 
its consequences. ‘The Puritans knew 
well what they were doing: a religion 
that dwelt in forms could never satisfy 
the men who were terribly in earnest. 
They were resisting power ; they were 
dissipating delusion ; they were the 
champions of freedom. . 

In certain questions, no man isentitled 
to deeper respect than Hume. He saw 
some subjects in the clearness of sun- 
light; but having no sympathy with 
human progression, no hatred for the- 
oretic despotism, no love for mental 
and moral liberty, no perce ptions of im- 
material beauty, and no aspirations after 
ethical truth, almost a 
child in questions which come within 
the verge of these lofty precincts. His 


use of the sur- 


he seems to be 
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mind resembles an a summit, 
mailed in ice, supported by rock, and 
bathed in the crimson light of a rising 
or settingsun. If the eagle lights there, 
or the storm cloud, he can see and ana- 
lyze the object; but the poetry and 
the maje sty of the scene esc apes him; 
and, as if you should plant the flower 
there it would not grow, so in his mind 
no beauty charms, no sublimity elevates ; 
he would chain the destinies of the 
world to the clumsy coach-wheels of 
the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Carlyle means to sympathize 
with the movement-principle. Con- 
yinced that former writers have thrown 
a mountain of ice over the warmth of 
ancient patriotism and the embers of 
departed liberty, he designs to melt it 
away in his own refulgent fire. As the 
virtues of Cromwell have been shown 
through a contracting glass, he holds up 
his own magnifier, and gives us the 
man as an idol of hero-worship, because 
he has been an object of political detes- 
tation. He gives us his papers; he 
makes the hero speak for himself. We 
cannot think this plan a happy one. 
No doubt, in ordinary cases, it is best to 
make a hero tell his own story, as far 
as possible : it is wise fora biographer 
to follow the example of the epic poets, 
and retire himself from the stage when 
he can make his characters speak. 
Thus Boswell has given us the most 
vivid impression of Johnson, by the 
very original expedient of recording 
miniature portraits of his conversations. 
Thus Mason has shown us Gray, by 
giving us extracts from his letters. The 
best memorials we have of Bonaparte 
are his conversations, because he was 
an excellent talker: but old Noll was a 
most wretched bung!er with his pen ; 
he knew better how to do great actions 
than to record them. ‘The advantage 
gained by carrying us back to the very 
image and superscription of Cwsar, is 
not compensated by the worn-out effi- 
gies on the rusted ‘and worthless coin. 
W e grant that his obscurity and confu- 
sion have been exaggerated; we see 
that he could be intelligible whenever it 
suited his purpose to be understood ; but 
after all abatements, we are still con- 
ducted, in all his letters and speeches, 
to the same uninteresting and undevious 
mediocrity. Cromwell is the last man 
to step from the narrative into the dra- 


* Hist. of Plutarch, Chap. 
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matic. Itis impossible for great events, 
in such an exciting age, to be recited in 
a worse manner. His pen was as cold 
as his conceptions were clear and his 
decision great. We cannot think but 
his biog grapher (if we may so call him) 
has been misled by a good idea applied 
to a bad subject. Cromwell is a hero, 
whose magnitude is best seen, net by 
too near an approach to his person, but 
by contemplating the events he regu- 
lated, the minds he moved, the battles 
he fought, and the obstacles he over- 
came. He is a statue, whose pedestal 
must rise in the twilight, and even then 
its features show best in the distance. 
Poor man ! his reputation has always 
been a foot-ball, kicked from side to side 
by contending parties, and never resting 
on its proper centre. The cloud of his- 
tory arises from the fact, that the events 
of a revolutionary age are always re- 
lated by the victorious faction. They 
stand too near either to see all the events 
in their just proportions, or to free their 
hearts from the cotemporary passions. 


Brother, I find my soul a troubled sea, 
Whose billows are not fully quieted, 
Altho’ the storm be over. 


Clarendon was certain'y an honest 
man—an important actor in the great 
events of his day; but certainly not 
qualified to give the fina] estimation of 
the characters of Cromwell or Laud. 
The same may be said of Whitlock, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Baxter, and all who 
have left memoirs of the time. By the 
predominant party Cromwell has been 
delivered to us as the arch-hypocrite ; 
the concentration and essence of the 
evil principle. Tory writers, whose 
possessions were shadowed by the 
throne, and whose piety was shaped by 
the priesthood, and who therefore could 
never conceive of a nation without a 
king, or a church without a bishop, 
must have believed in the abomination 
of rebellion just as they embraced the 
divine right of kings. Hume intro- 
duces him to our notice by calling him 
a fanatical hypocrite ;* ‘words ‘easily 
spoken, for nothing is so cheap as cen- 
sure, and one noun and one adjective 
may include a whole character. As 
political freedom advances, it is neces- 
sary that these false impressions should 
be corrected. 

Now it seems to us, that Mr. Carlyle 
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is raised up by the Sovereign Author of 
all truth, not to fix the beam in a lasting 
equilibrium, but to throw heavy weights 
into the other scale. Of Cromwell we 
cannot think that he was a fanatical 
hypocrite, or a spotless saint; he was 
neither a hypocrite nor eminently sin- 
cere. The age wanted a man, as Bar- 
ras said of Bonaparte, that would not 
stand on scruples. He was found, and 
never known to stop half-way in his 
intended designs. They had a faithless 
king to deal with, whose promise never 
bound him; and he saw—Cromwell 
saw, that it was foolish to begin the 
war without receiving its fruits ; it was 
criminal to throw away blood and trea- 
sure for nothing. He was certainly no 
hypocrite when he enlisted that regi- 
ment of horse that wrought such won- 
ders. “I will not deceive you,” said 
he, “nor make you believe, as my 
commission has it, that you are going 
to fight tor the king and parliament: if 
the king were now before me, | would 
as soon shoot him as another; if your 
conscience will not allow you to do as 
much, go and serve elsewhere.” —Gui- 
zot, page 207. Surely there was no hy- 
pocrisy here. And when he came to 
the great crisis of his fortune ; when he 
found the timid, half-way men, who 
had invited him to begin the war, 
were now betraying him at the close of 
it; when he boldly seized the king and 
prevented his machinations by execu- 
ting him on the scaffold, he only carried 
out the design he had avowed in the 
beginning. He was probably, in that 
awful moment, moved less by ambition 
than a sense of self-preservation, and 
an honest wish to promote the welf»re 
of the nation. Had Charles been an 
enlightened king, Cromwell would have 
been an obedient subject. 

Mr. Carlyle’s book is a kind of histo- 
rical descant, in poetic prose, on that 
remarkable period. He is always read- 
able ; often thrilling; sometimes exag- 
gerated ; but generally just. His course 
is like wild-fire over a prairie—he 
sparkles along, when the eye of the 
slow reader traces him in vain. He 
discusses nothing, but gives you conclu- 
sions ina flash. Whether he claims to 
be a historian, we hardly know; if he 
does, he is defective ; for in none of his 
books does he give you a full account of 
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the events, over which he flies like ay 
eagle. If Father Paul's account of q 
history be just, that the book itself 
should contain all that is necessary to 
understand it, our author fails at once ; 
for neither in this work, nor in his 
French Revolution, could the reader 
get the least idea of the series of events 
but by the help of other authors. But 
if, afler getting the chronology and the 
facts from other authors, the reader 
wishes to be assisted by a running com- 
mentary, he will be always amused and 
often instructed by the pages of Car- 
lyle. He is a link-boy, running along 
the street with juvenile velocity, and if 
We continue to keep up with him, he 
will lead us by his light. 

The history of M. F. Guizot is of a 
different stamp. It is written on an ex- 
cellent plan. We have always been 
parti. | ourselves to historians 
who select some luminous spot in the 
field of events, where some great events 
have occurred, and some high principles 
are involved, and concentrating the au- 
thor and 1 


those 


reader’s attention, give usa 
definite picture, which feither con- 
fuses us by its multiplicity of incident, 
nor exhausts our patience by leading to 
no results. Thus the Catilinarum 
War, by Sallust, notwithstanding all its 
faults, is a deeply interesting work to 
It is a peep at interior Rome be- 
fore its fall; it is a vivid picture of life 
and manners, and shows how worthless 


us. 


It evin- 
ces that a grinding aristocracy is not 
more tolerable, because baptised with 
the name of a republic, and that an un- 
equal division of property, grasped and 
acquired by wrong, will surmount and 
overbear all the political formulas which 
Cum 
tabulas : signa, loreumata emunt, nova 


is freedom where virtue is not. 


have been established for ages. 


diruunt, alia ad ific ant; postremo omni- 
bus modis pecuniam trahunt, verant ; ta- 
men summa lubidine divilias Suds vince- 
At nobis est domi inopia, 
Truly here is a hard 


re re queunt. 
foris @s alienum.* 


case; and almost volumes of reflection 


are suggested by the rapid sketch. We 
like these sketches, not only because 
they do not exhaust our patience, but 
because we believe them to be more 
truthful; whereas, when a historian 
moves his glass over the wide field of a 
whole horizon, some things are beyond 
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our ken and some things very imper- 
fectly reported. Though it has been 
alledged that these short histories are 
gemi-fictions, (the story of the conspi- 
racy at Venice for example, on which 
Otway founded his play,) yet we should 
prefer taking our chance of finding pic- 
torial truth, at least, (in truth of man- 
ners and moral state,) in sucha sketch, 
than in the long extended, glittering 
yolumes which cover a nation's destiny. 

The highest praise that can he ac- 
corded to Gibbon must be, that he has 
conquered a great difficulty. Notwith- 
standing his vast erudition and patient 
research, how many things has he ut- 
tered which he could not know? That 
wonderful work resembles a_ bridge, 
some parts of which stand on granite 
piers, firm and enduring, and some on 
rotten posts, bending beneath a weight 
of assertions, and already sinking into 
the mud. ‘The work of Livy, as Nie- 
buhr has shown, has more of the quali- 
ties of a splendid poem than a careful 
history; there is more beauty than 
truth in every page, if any thing can be 
beautiful which is not true. M. Guizot 
has followed a different line; he has 
chosen one of those luminous spots. 
The records are ample; the events are 
teat; the lesson is important, and the 
effects will be eternal. Nothing in this 
world’s history ever equalled the great 
drama, of which the life of Charles the 
First constitutes the most thrilling act. 
The principal fault of M. Guizot's book 
is, it only intimates, it does not record, 


the immortal catastrophe. It is as if 


Homer should break off his story of the 


wrath of Peleus’ son before the death of 


Hector. 

However, the book has a good degree 
of inte grity to it. As far as principle is 
concerned, it forms a whole; and we 
can scarcely pay M. Guizot a greater 
compliment than by saying, he has pro- 
duced a work worthy of his theme. 
He throws himself generously and sin- 
cerely into the onward element. He 
seems to know well that— 

Great evils ask great passions to redress them, 
And whirlwinds fitliest scatter pestilence. 


He makes proper allowance for the 
excesses which honest liberty must 
commit in her way to her elevated ob- 
ject. He has drawn most of the char- 
acters in their true colors, allowing for 
the opposite positions in which they 
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stood, and the honest motives which 
might impel them. Take the following 
example of Hampden, the ‘best man 
perhaps that lived in that or any other 
age :— 


‘- Never had a man inspired a whole nation 
with se much confidence ; whoever belonged 
to the national party, no matter in what rank 
or from what motives, looked to Hampden for 
the success of his views: the more moderate 
had faith in his wistlom ; the more violent, in 
his devoted patriotism; the mere honest, in 
his uprightness; the more intriguing, in his 
talents. Prudent and reserved, while ever 
ready to brave danger, he had been the cause 
of no failure, still possessed the affections of 
all, and, by his unexpected loss, gave a shock 
to the hopes of all. Happy and but too rare 
fortane, which thus fixed his name for ever on 
that height, whither the love and full confi- 
dence of his contemporaries had carried it, 
and perhaps saved his virtue, like his glory, 
from the rocks on which revolutions drive and 
wreck the noblest of their favorites !’’ 


The following may be regarded asa 
very philosophical and impartial view of 
the whole controversy between the king 
and his parliament, at the end of the 
war :— 


“ And now commenced between the parlia- 
ment and him, a struggle hitherto without ex- 
ample in Europe, the clear and glorious 
symptom of the revolution, which then took 
its beginning, and which was destined to 
have its accomplishment in our own times. 
The negotiations went on, but without either 
party hoping anything from them, or even 
proposing to treat. It was no longer each 
other they addressed in their declararions and 
messages; both appealed to the whole nation, 
to public opinion; to_this new power both 
seemed to look for tM®ir strength and their 
The origin and extent of royal 
power, the privileges of both houses, the lim- 
its of the allegiance due from subjects, the 
militia, petitions, the distribution of offices, 
became the subjects of an official controversy, 
in which the general principles of social order, 
the different kinds of government, the primi- 
tive rights of liberty, the history, laws, and 
customs of England, were by turns set forth, 
explained, and commented upon. In the in- 
terval between the disputes of the two parties 
in parliament, and their physical struggle on 
the field of battle, reason and science were 
seen to create an interposition, so to speak, 
of several months, suspending the course of 
events, and using their ablest endeavors to 
secure the free adhesion of the people, by 
stamping on one or the other cause the char- 
acter of legitimacy. At the opening of par- 
liament, England had neither desired nor 
even thought of a revolution; the dissenters 
merely meditated one in the church; the re- 
turn to legal order, the re-establishment of 
ancient liberties, the reform of actual and 
pressing abuses, such had been, or at least so 
it thought, the sole wish and hope of the na- 
tion. The leaders themselves, bolder and 
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more enlightened, scarcely formed any more 
extended projects; the energy of their will 
surpassed the ambition of their thoughts; and 
they had gone on, from day to day, without 
any ultimate aim, without system, carried 
forward simply by the progressive develop- 
ment of their situation, and to satisfy urgent 
necessities. When the moment arrived for 
drawing the sword, all were aghast: not that 
their hearts were timid, nor that civil war, in 
the abstract, had either in the eyes of the par- 
liament or the people, anything strange or 
criminal about it ; on the contrary, they read 
it with pride in the great charter, in the his- 
tory of their country. More than once they 
had braved their masters, had taken away and 
given the crown; and those times were so 
tar back, that the misery overclouding them 
was forgotten, and the people only saw in 
them glorious examples of their energy and 
their power. But it had always been in the 
name of the laws, of clear and acknowledged 
rights, that resistance had been declared; in 
achieving liberty, England had ever regarded 
herself as Only defending her inheritance ; 
and to these words alone, “law,’’ “ legal or- 
der,”’ had attached that popular and sponta- 
neous respect which rejects discussion, and 
sanctions the boldest designs. Now, however, 
the two parties reciprocally accused each other 
of illegality and innovation, and both with 
justice ; for the one had violated the ancient 
rights of the kingdom, and would not abjure 
the maxims of tyranny ; the other claimed, in 
the name of principles, as yet altogether in- 
definite and confused, liberties and a power till 
then unknown. Both felt the 
throwing the mantle of the law over their 
pretensions and their acts: both undertook to 
justify themselves, not only according to rea- 
son, but according to law. With them, the 
whole nation rashed eagerly into the lists, 
agitated still more than their leaders with 
sentiments that seemed to contradict each 
other, yet all equally sincere. Scarcely freed 
from an oppression, which the laws of their 
ancestors had condemned but not prevented, 
they ardently sought fowmore efficacious guar- 
antees: but it was still to the very laws, 
whose inadequacy had been experienced, that 
their hope was attached. New opinions, new 
ideas were fermenting in their minds: to 
these they trusted with vivid, pure faith: they 
gave themselves up, with all their might, in 
all confidingness, to that enthusiasm which 
seeks the triumph of trath, at whatever price ; 
and, at the same time, unassuming in their 
thoughts, tenderly faithful to old customs, full 
of respect for old institutions, they wished to 
believe, that, far from changing aught in them, 
they were only rendering them true homage, 
and restoring them to vigor. Hence a singu- 
lar mixture of boldness and timidity, of sin 
cerity and hypocrisy, in the publications of all 
sorts, official or otherwise, with which Eng 
land was then inundated. The ardor of the 
national mind was unbounded, the movement 
unprecedented, immoderate: at 
York, in all the great towns of 
the kingdom, pamphlets, periodical and occa 
sional journals, multiplied 
fused in every quarter; political, religious, 
historical questions, news, plans, 
counsels, invectives, everything found a place 
in them, everything was brought forward 
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and discussed in them. Volunteer Messen. 
gers hawked them about the country ; at the 
assizes, On market days, at the doors of 
churches, the people crowded to buy and 
read them; and, amidst this universal outburst 
of thought, this so novel appeal to public 
opinion, while at bottom, both of proceed. 
ings and writings, there already reigned the 
principle of national sovereignty grappling 
with the divine right of crowns, yet the 
statutes, the laws, the traditions, the customs 
of the land, were constantly invoked as the 
only legitimate criteria of the dispute ; and 
the revolution was everywhere, without any 
one daring to say so, or even perhaps owning 
it to himself.”’ 


The author is a friend to liberty, in- 
dependent of its formulas; he is too 
much of a philosopher to attach public 
happiness to any government that does 
not respect all rights, and is not actu. 
ated by the soul of justice. He loves 
liberty, but detests Jacobinism; and 
wishes to preserve reform from radj- 
calism, religion from enthusiasm, 
equality of rights from the destruction 
ot property, and war from wasting its 
strength in shedding blood without an 
object. Those who think the abuses of a 
land can be silenced by sprinkling it over 
with rose water, as Carlyle expresses 
it, will find no countenance from M, 
Guizot. 

We cannot agree with him, however, 
in thinking that the English revolution 
can never be understood without being 
viewed in connection with the French 
one that followed it; nor can we be- 
lieve that a Frenchman has any advan- 


tage over others, to understand its 
great result. The truth is, we are 


moving on in a long line; and, if all 
results must be contemplated before 
such revolutions can be understood, we 
shall never be taught until the day of 
judgment. M. Guizot has himself told 
us in his preface: *“* Far from inter- 
rupting the natural course of events in 
Europe, neither the English revolution 
nor our own, ever said, wished, or did 
anything that had not been said, wish- 
ed, done or attempted, a hundred times 
before they burst forth.” They pro- 
claimed the illegality of absolute power, 
the free consent of the people in ref- 
erence to laws and taxes, and the right 
elemental 


of armed resistance, were 
principles of the feudal system ; and 
the church has often repeated these 


words of St. Isidore, which we find in 
the canons of the Fourth Council of 
Toledo: “He is king who rules his 
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people with justice ; if he rule other- 


wise he shall no longer be king.” Now, 
if revolutions are generated and move 
on these eternal principles of human 
nature, how is it that a new link in the 
chain, or a new item in the account, 
can add anything to our conception of 
the permanent principles? As when 
we see two parallel lines, a short space 
is sufficient to show that they are par- 
allel, we need not continue them on 
for ever to demonstrate they will never 
meet, so, according to M. Guizot’s own 
showing, the revolution in France can 
throw no new light on that in England. 
Aecording to him, it is but the moral 
of all history repeated in all time. 
Besides, we must be permitted to 
suggest that, in such revolutions, there 
is, strictly speaking, no catastrophe. 
When the play seems to close, it only 
closes like some of Shakspeare’s histo- 
rical dramas, to be the prelude to a 
second exhibition ; it closes as the day 
closes, after a few hours of darkness, 
to introduce another. Nothing has 
been settled by the Revolution in 
France which was not settled ages be- 
fore ; and there is much that is not yet 
settled. The tendency of all advancing 
freedom is to universal suffrage; and 
then comes the question, can the gov- 
ernment be happy and lasting when 
the ruling and the ruled power are 
identical? Will property be secure ? 
Will intelligence be infused? Will 
conscience predominate ? Will justice 
reign! These questions are not settled 
to universal satisfaction, even by our 
national example. We are constantly 
reproached with the condition of the 
negroes; the writers in Blackwood’s 
Magazine are still suggesting to us that, 
when our western vallies are filled, 
andadense population is rolled back 
on our cities; when a majority of our 
voters are totally without property, and 
are not regulated in their political con- 
duct by having something more than 
their persons at stake, then we shall 
see new developments—we shall be 
startled by spectres which have hither- 
to slaumbered in the silence of sepul- 
chral dust. We hope these gloomy 
predictions are not true; and we dis- 
trust the prophet who, like Jonah, 
hopes to see his foretellings fulfilled in 
the ruin of the city. No doubt it is 
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the part of a good republican to nopE; 
but then it is the part of a wise man to 
FEAR; and when we reflect that no 
theory, on demonstrated principles, can 
draw the exact line where progres- 
sion and reformation should stop, it 
certainly becomes us to proceed with 
caution, mingling hope with fear, and 
bringing every theory to the test of 
experiment. 

The course has generally been, that 
liberty enlarges herself until she be- 
comes impracticable, and then she 
falls by her own weight. When she 
ceases to protect property and life, you 
may be sure she is near her death-bed ; 
for, as we instinctively demand such 
protection, when the old constitutional 
power ceases to do its office, a new 
power springs up, informal and un- 
hampered, to which the people fly for 
protection, and that constitutes the gov- 
ernment. Revolutions are not all in 
favor of liberty, not even in an enlight- 
ened age. As the stream that begins 
in the barren mountains flows into the 
fertile dale, and then winds again into 
the desolate sands that skirt the sea, 
so the constant and restless progression 
of the human heart is not always from 
evil to good. We sometimes pass from 
good to evil; or, in other words, man’s 
life is motion ; and no constructive feli- 
city will satisfy him which does not 
give him justice, security, protected 
property and domestic peace. 

We close with recommending both 
these books to the attention of our 
countrymen. They both of them have 
advanced our knowledge and deserve 
our gratitude. We cannot agree with 
a contemporary journal,* that Carlyle 
gives any just reason, by his style, for 
suspicion that he is not sincere. His 
style is indeed deformed by affecta- 
tion; but a man may be very quaint, 
yet very sincere. He may be very 
original, and yet willing to advance it 
by adscititious singularity. We should 
regard Carlyle as the most sparkling 
writer, and Guizot as of the most solid 
judgment. The one is remarkable for 
picturing, the other for fullness; the 
one is a_ brilliant commentator, the 
other a faithful witness; the one we 
read, and, for awhile remember, the 
other we shall never forget. 


* North American Review, last number. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH PULPIT. 


No. II. 


PLATONIC DIVINES.—QUEEN ASNE’S DIVINES.—STERNE. 


THE seventeenth century was in 
some respects the most celebrated epoch 
of the English Church; then arose 
her sublime religious poets, her ablest 
preachers, her most learned scholars. 
Of the divines of this period, a choice 
collection may be made under the title 
which we have prefixed to this article. 
As we have never seen this 
classed together and discriminated as 
such, we shall be at some pains to re- 
present their common creed and gov- 
erning principles. Mackintosh, in his 
sketch of Cudworth, has done this so 
neatly in asingle sentence, that we quote 
it for its comprehensive generality : 
“Taught by the errors of their time, 
they considered religion as consisting, 
not in vain efforts to explain unsearch- 
able mysteries, but in purity of heart, 
exalted by pious feelings, and manifested 
by virtuous conduct.’ This doctrine 
was held in all its integrity and with- 
out limitation by More, Cudworth and 
Norris. 

These writers were the leaders of 
the school of divinity—we would call 
Platonic. Next to the sacred writings 
Plato was their great authority. They 
received him as a true teacher, a legis- 
lator of virtue. His mystical tenets 
found a congenial soil in their enthusi- 
ast hearts. T'wo of these divines, More 
and Norris, were poets as well as phi- 
losophic theologians ; and Cudworth’s 
philosophy has a strong vein of fanciful 
speculation in it. Their system was 
pretty much the same with that main- 
tained by Malebranche. The views of 
this matter, as expressed in the follow- 
ing passage, may stand as a pretty fair 
exposition of, and close approximation 
to, the tenets of the English Platonists, 
and especially of Norris, who was the 
avowed disciple of the French philoso- 
pher. “There is one parent virtue, 
the universal virtue, the virtue which 
renders us just and perfect, the virtue 


school 


which will one day render us happy. Itis 
the only virtue. It is the love of the uni- 
versal order as it eternally existed in the 
Divine Reason, where every createdrea- 
son contemplates it. This qrder is com- 
posed of practical as well as speculative 
truth. Reason perceives the moral supe- 
riority of one being over another as im. 
mediately as the equality of the radii of 
the same circle. The relative perfection 
of beings is that part of the immovable or- 
der to which men must conform their 
own opinions and their conduct. The 
love of order is the whole of virtue, and 
conformity to order constitutes the mo- 
rality of actions.’ The latter part of 
this paragraph coincides more nearly 
with Clarke and the Rational School 
of Morality. 

The life of Dr. More has been writ- 
ten by Richard Ward, a_ biographer 
who had evidently served no appren- 
ticeship to his trade. It is one of the 
most rambling, desultory books we have 
ever looked into, an eulogy throughout, 
and in some places too extravagant for 
the zeal of the most ardent admirers 
of More. Still the book is valuable 
from the variety and amount of original 
matter it contains—scraps of More's 
writings and specimens of his table-talk. 
More was aman of “singular expe- 
riences,” at once visionary, mystic and 
an enthusiast, and yet a subtle think- 
er, gifted with considerable fancy, and 
of as pure a spirit as was ever enclosed 
in a human body. Being frequently 
requested to write his life, he used to 
answer briefly, that if it were writ 
ten it was such as would not be be- 
lieved. He was born in the year 1641, 
in Lincolnshire. Though often pressed 
to accept of great dignities in the 
church, he preferred a secluded way ol 
life, and spent his time principally at 
his university. 

He used to say of himself, that he 
had, “as a fiery arrow, been shot into 
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the world, and he hoped that he had hit 
the mark.” In excuse for his wonder- 
ful relations he somewhere says :— 
“There is no notable Christian that will 
not seem to have something of mad- 
ness in him.” Of his own person he 
and his biographer seemed to have had 
a very exalted opinion arising from his 
uncommon purity. Indeed, Mr. Ward, 
without More’s genius, appears to have 
possessed at least equal simplicity, and 
to have had the bump of admiration pret- 
ty fully developed. He seemed to regard 
More as “a perfection of aman.” More 
was unquestionably a most tolerant, 
and yet zealous Christian : an ingenious 
and fanciful thinker, a scholar of great 
acquisition and without pedantry. He 
was our English Fenelon, equally sweet 
in temper, gay and cheerful in his inno- 
cent mirth, and with that strong ten- 
dency to mysticism to which those 
men are liable who unite great acute- 
ness of understanding to a beautiful 
gentleness of disposition. 

Inour notice of Cudworth we follow 
the criticism of Mackintosh. ** His mind 
was more of an ancient than a modern 
philosopher. He often indulged in that 
sort of amalgamation of fancy with 
speculation, the delight of the Alexan- 
drian with whom he was 
most familiarly conversant ; and the in- 
tellectual system, both in thought and 
expression, has an old and foreign air, 
not unlike a translation from the work 
of a late Platonist.”’ 

Though his life was directed to the 
assertion of Divine Providence, and 
though his philosophy was imbued with 
the religious spirit of Platonism, yet 
he had placed Christianity too purely 
in the love of God and man to be con- 
sidered as having much regard to those 
controversies about rites and opinions 
with which zealots disturb the world. 
They represented him as having fallen 
into the same heresy with Miltun and 
Clarke, and some of them even charged 
him with atheism, for no other reason 
than that he was not afraid to state the 
atheistic difficulties in their fullest force. 
As blind anger heaps inconsistent accu- 
sations on each other, they called him, 
at least an Arian, Armenian or a Deist. 
. * It is an interesting incident in 
the life of a philosopher, (concludes 
our benevolent critic,) that Cudworth’s 
daughter, Lady Masham, had the ho- 
nor to nurse the infirmities and watch 
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the last breath of Mr. Locke, who was 
opposed to her father in speculative 
philosophy, but who heartily agreed 
with him in the love of truth, liberty 
and virtue ! 

Norris lived later. His first work 
was the translation of a Platonic rhap- 
sody, “The Picture of Love Unveil- 
ed.” He corresponded with Lady 
Masham and Doctor More, and was 
recognized as the English disciple of 
Malebranche, whose tenets he closely 
copied in his principal work, “ The 
Theory of the Ideal World.” Norris, 
like More, was a lofty enthusiast,—an 
idealist in philosophy; in theology a 
mystic. He left sermons and a great 
variety of short philosophical treatises, 
all in the same style. The circum- 
stance in the life of this almost forgotten 
writer most generally known is, that he 
was Herbert’s immediate successor at 
Bemerton ; and, if purity of life, and 
elevation of soul were recommenda- 
tions for that situation, surely no man 
better deserved the liv in’. 

Norris wrote poetry ; which, though 
too abstruse, and highly fantastical, in 
general, yet, in the moral poem of 
“The Choice,” which we subjoin, is 
of a more te mperate cast, and forms an 
appropriate companion-piece to a simi- 
lar gem of Sir Henry Wotton : 


“THE CHOICE. 


“No; I shan’t envy him, whoe’er he be 
That stands upon the battlements of state ; 
Stand there who will for me, 

I'd rather be secure than great; 
Of being so high the pleasure is but small, 
Sut long the ruin, if 1 chance to fall. 


Let me in some sweet shade serenely lie, 
Happy in leisure and obscurity ; 

Whilst others place their joys 

In popularity and noise, 
Let my soft moments glide obscurely on 
Like subterranean streams, unheard, unknown. 


Thus, when my days are all in silence past, 
A good plain countryman I'll die at last ; 
Death cannot choose but be 
To him a mighty misery, 
Who to the world was popularly known, 
And dies a stranger to himself alone.” 


A friend has kindly pointed out the 
following passage in the sermons of 
Norris, on the Beatitudes, which is well 
worth transcribing. His theme is the 
necessity of purity of heart; and he is 
portraying ‘the Intellectual Heart.” 
This intellectual heart, the spirit and 
soul of man, is the spring and source of 
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all action. This is that which sees in 
the eyes and hears in the ears. This is 
that which understands and wills, loves 
and hates. Here are all the springs 
and powers of life and motion,—here is 
the last resort of all outward impres- 
sions; and from the central 
derived all the lines of action and mo- 
tion, even as all the arteries and veins 
are from the natural heart, which it dif- 
fuses and ¢ dispe rses throughout the body, 
and has its part. If, 
therefore, this general head -spring is 
not kept pure and clean, how can the 
stream run clear? And upon this was 


point are 


pulses in ¢ very 


grounded the signal advice of the wise 
man: ‘keep thy heart with all dili- 


for out of it are the 

Parallel to which I find a pas- 
sage in the meditations of the royal phi- 
losopher, Marcus Ant ge (exdoy Brere, 
10v) ,look wit hin, for 
within is the fountain of good. 

Further, yet this intellectual heart is 
not only the fountain of action and mo- 
tion, but the most active and most rap- 
idly moving thing in the world. This 
heart is always beating ; the pulses of 
it never rest; upon 
thought, and desire desire. 
The motion is perpetual, constant and 
so vehement, that the swift- 
bodily motion—no, not that of the 

starry ] to it ; 
ment that it cannot be discerned or num- 
bered, and comes nearer to a rest than a 
motion, as the swiftest turnings round 
of a globe look like standing still. Now, 
what a dangerous thing is such a mo- 
tion as this, if not nghtly determined. 
Of what vast heights in goodness is it 
capable; and to what vast heights of 
wickedness may it rise if not well go- 
verned. 

Under the general title of Queen 
Anne’s Divines, we connect the namesof 
certain great divines of the Church of 
England, who were nearly contempo- 
raneous, and who exerted, peshape, a 
greater influence the church than 
any other of the celebrated preachers 
of their day. There were other men of 
celebrity, who never obtained an equal 
reputation, nor reached the same heights 
of distinction. 

The peu of 
whic h a on » previ ilent, 
tinct French taste. tried hard to make 
believe the pe ee of English 
prose was the 
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language of familiar life. It was the 


neat, ready conversational style of the 
correctest thinkers and the casiest 
writers. Contrasted with the rich har. 


mony of Milton’s or the innume- 
rable points of Fuller, it was meagre 
and bald. It had 
cence ; it never fascinated, it never over- 
whelmed by prodigious force. Power 
was not its characteristic. It Was, Com- 
paratively, tin 
free and bold. 
burgh Review 
proper point of view: 

“Ss 
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also adds, observin a new point: 

“ Writing with infinite good sense and 
great grace and vivacity, and above 
all, writing for the first time, in a tone 


that was pe cull 
society, and upon subjects that were al- 
exclusively interesting to them, 


y naturally figured as the most 
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appear rude and untutored in the com- 
parison. Literature was then a fash- 
lon, and its patronage an honor to the 
wealthy and powerful. Court infla- 
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judicio sly appro} I ated 
letters. Sir Isa LC Newton 
was Master of the Mi A ddi- 
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the one the effect of party politics on 
rural writers. Factions in literature 
crew out of factions in P litics. The 
State and the Republic of Letters 
were, both of them, convulsed with in- 
ternal broils and dissen s These 
produced the most unhappy resuits. 
Most of th creat writers of the W hig 
party were ban led together against 
their brother wits among the ‘l'ories 
—Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, and Gay, 
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duced Pope to draw the characters he 
painte' d of Addison and Walpole. The 
productions of e ither pi arty were cried 
up by its adherents, and cried down by 

Cato, only, “peer d the 


its oppone nt -— 
Tories. 


suffrages of be th Whigs and 

It was this party feeling that made 
the reputation of Atterbury, and which 
he ,ightened, not a little, the fame of 
Chesterfield and Pultney. 

The above is more especially true of 
theelegant authors of that period : those 
who cultivated the polite parts of lite- 
rature. But these distinctions, and other 
age, crept also 


characteristics of the 
infected her 


into the Church and 
ministers. 

The second point we intend notic- 
ing, was the philosophical spirit caught 
up by writers on morality and divines of 
the Church, from the writings of Locke, 
and other eminent speculative writers 
of the age preceding. A little later 
than this, viz.: in the time of Queen 
Caroline, as we shall have occasion to 
observe in our sketch of Butler's philo- 
sophy, became the fashion as literary 
patronage had before. The exhibition 
of a philosophical genius in Clarke and 
Butlers added new dignity to their 
clerical character, and invested the 
moral teacher with the graces of the 
priest. 

Of the divines we have selected for 
aslight notice, Atterbury was the one 
towhom most of the above will apply, 
in our remarks as to the effect of party 
zeal; he is first in order of time if not 
of merit. He was one of the most 
accomplished characters of a refined 
period, and yet his fame was almost 
purely ephemeral. His reputation, 
mostly founded on personal qualities 
and attractions, that ceased to charm 
when he was absent, gradually di- 
minished, until now that he is barely 
known by those of his own profession, 
and by the political historian. 

He was rather, if we may credit 
historians, formed for political emi- 
nence than for high station in the 
spiritual court or the republic of letters. 
A man of strong zeal, and ready in- 
trigue ; ready, zealous and aspiring— 
gifted with fine personal qualifications 
of voice, action and manner. From the 
first he took part against the 
Hanover. He always considered its 
accession as interrupting the just in- 
heritance of the Stuarts. A Jacobite to 
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the last, he cloaked his designs from 
the many, and was open only toa ve ry 
few. In his polities fierce and turbulent, 

he was, we fear, too zealous a partizan 
to have been a good bishop. Yet he 
was a kind and affectionate father, and 
certainly in private, toward the end of 
his life, if not before, exemplary and 
honest. 

His “softer hour” is recorded by 
Pope, with the infinite delicacy that 
marks the compliments of that author. 
His eloquent defence, on his trial for 
high treason, drew more tears, we 
may be sure, than the cold polished 
rhetoric of his sermons. He died an 
exile. 

Dr. Samuel Clarke was a man of 
different metal; an abstraction of meta- 
physics rather than a bustling man of 
the world. He united a versatility of 
acquirement to strong logical powers 
—at once a divine, a mathematician, a 
metaphysician and a philologist: the 
editor of Homer and Cesar, the scholar 
of Newton, and antagonist of Leibnitz. 
As a moralist, Clarke looked to reason 
as the source and law of duty, the in- 
terpreter of right, the judge of wrong. 
In the unswerving and unalterable idea 
of excellence, he beheld the path of 
action. Good and evil, right and 
wrong, virtue and vice, were eternally 
distinct. Goodness and truth were 
correlative terms. To live well was to 
act the truth. A vicious act was a 
practical falsehood, and a crime was a 
great lie. 

Clarke is the father (in England) of 
the Rational School of Morality, a 
system which no passion and little 
sentiment enters ; which refer all prin- 
ciple to an eternal reason, and all ac- 


tions to an everlasting law of duty. 
This law of duty existed always,—was 
contemporary with divinity. It was 


perfect in God only. A man was a 
Christian or an infidel in’ proportion as 
he approached or receded from it, or 
rather Him. Clarke failed in his at- 
tempts at a mathematical demonstration 
of religious truth, a failure the wisest 
must expect. For it seems the deepest 
truth is not demonstrable as are its 
superficial doctrines. Truth lies within, 
Moral and internal evidence is suffi- 
cient for any reasonable inquirer ; and 
he must have a very doubtful claim to 
the possession of an immortal soul, who 
affects to doubt the certainty of its ex- 
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istence. Faith here is reason. Dr. 
Clarke, though a very wise, was (what 
all wise men are) a very simple men in 
his taste and habits. A good story is 
told of him, and very characteristic. It 


seems he had a singular trick of jump- 


ing over chairs and tables, by way of 
exercise. Once engaged in this harm- 
less amusement, with some friends, he 
beheld Beau Nash approaching, where- 
upon he ceased his foolery, and as- 
suminga solemn appearance, exclaimed, 
‘*]Jet me be grave my friends, a fool is 
coming.” 

Butler of Horace 


(in the words 


Walpole) “ was wafted to the See of 


Durham on a cloud of metaphysics.” 
When a mere boy, a student at the 
Academy at Gloucester, he wrote to 
Dr. Clarke on his celebrated demon- 
stration, in which correspondence he 
displayed the greatest acuteness. En- 
couraged by him, he began to preach 
and continued to speculate. For several 
years after his first entrance into the 
Church, he 
until Queen Caroline, inquiring one 
day of Archbishop Blackburn whether 
Butler was dead or no, was answered 
‘¢+no, madam, but he is buried,” in allu- 
sion to his retired way of life, in an out 
of the way district. The metaphysi- 
cal Queen took the hint, and put down 
Butler for the first vacant bishopric. 
Of Butler’s royal friend and patron, we 
lately met a spirited account in Lord 
Mahon’s History of England. It may 
stand for a portrait of many a blue 


lived in great’ obscurity, 


stocking. ‘* She was fond of talking on 
all learned subjects, and understood 


something of afew. Her toilet was a 
strange medley—prayers and sometimes 
a sermon was read, tattle and gossip 
succeeded, metaphysics found a place, 
the head-dress was not forgotten, divines 
stood grouped with courtiers, and philo- 
sophers with ladies. On the table, per- 
haps, lay heaped together, the newest 
ode of Stephen Duch upon her beauty, 
her last letter from Leibnitz upon free 
will,and the most high-wrought pane- 
gyric of Dr. Clarke on her inimitable 
sweetness, &c. She was dearly fond of 
disputes and used to set her philosophers 
by the ears for her entertainment. 
She is distinguished for her patronage 
of Churchmen.”’ Withsome slight de- 
fect she appears to have been an admira- 
ble woman. 

Butler is one of the greatest of ethi- 
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cal philosophers ; the advocate of high 


stoical principle, of the supremacy of 
conscience, and yet most benevolent and 
liberal. He contended manfully for 
the disinterested benevolence of the 
human heart, opposing the low dogmas 
of Hobbes and Helvetius. His ser. 
mons are moral essays, or rather meta. 
physical speculations on moral topics, 
His style harsh, constrained and awk. 
ward, contains thoughts of great value, 
Of his Analogy, it has been said that, 
‘like the essays of Montaigne, it would 
be read for ever, in spite of its style,” 

The late William Hazlitt was one of 
the few adherents of Butler, and q 
follower of whom Bacon might have 
been proud. 

We trust none of the admirers of 
the amiable Bishop of Cloyne, of whom 
we hope there is among our readers a 
number, will think we have either for- 
gotten to mention him in the list of 
Queen Anne’s Divines, or that we de- 
signedly meant to pass him by without 
Very far from that was our 
we rather conceived that 
he deserved a separate notice in our 
catalogue of English Divines. So far 
from underrating Berkeley, we regard 
him as “the bright particular star” of 
his period; one of those admirable 
characters that occasionally appear on 
this earthly scene to remind us of our 
native affinity to the angels; a man to 
be classed with Jeremy Taylor and 
George Herbert, and Mr. Farrar, and 
the Bishop of Cambray—a rare and 
sweet union, of the Apostolic Bishop, 
the highly accomplished Christian 
Knight, (for there was a fine spirit of 
pious chivalry in Berkeley, witness his 
disinterested endeavors for the poor 
heathen ;) the profound and _ subtle 
thinker, perhaps a little too metaphysi- 
cal; a moralist of the Platonic cast, 
high and spiritual; and a writer, pure, 
graceful, harmonious and_ eloquent. 
Such a constellation of spiritual graces 
and intellectual talents have rarely, if 
ever, before associated in the 
person of asingle individual. Yet in 
the midst of this galaxy of virtues and 
admirable qualities, we find nothing on 
which we can repose with greater satis- 
faction, than on his pure benevolence 
and warm charity. If there ever lived 
a really disinterested philanthropist, 
—one who despised honors, looked on 
wealth merely as an instrument of 
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doing good, and whose mind cherished 
only the one grand idea of charity, 
based on duty and warmed into noble ac- 
tion by generous impulse ; if there ever 
was seen an honest heart that sought 
troth for its own sake, detesting error 
asthe sister of sin and daughter of death, 
that would lay down his life for the 
cod of mankind—Berkeley was that 
philantiropist ; Berkeley’s was that 
ul; Berkeley possessed that genuine 
heart. ‘Tothose who know the private 
history of this great man, any relation 
we could give would fall very far short 
of their conception of him. ‘To those 
who know him not, we fear the sim- 


plest eulogy may seem overstrained 


and unnatural. 

To many, Berkeley is recommended 
by his acufeness of speculation and fine 
philosophical sty le. His immaterialism, 
as Mackintosh justly observes, is chiefly 
valuable as ‘* a touchstone of metaphysi- 
cal sagacity ; showing those to be alto- 
gether without it, who, like Jolson 
and Beattie. believed his speculations 
were skeptical, that they implied any 
distrust in the senses, or that they had 
the smallest tendency to disturb reason- 
ing or alter conduct.” Much as we 
admire the writings of Berkeley intended 
forthe general scholar, we must confess 
those purely metaphysical to be too 
touwh for our intellectual digestion ; 
they are truly metaphysical choke- 
pears. His theory, pure and spiritual, 
(at le ist) served as a fair antidote to the 
material ideas of the preceding age, 
when the sensualism of Hobbes was 
the reigning system. In itself we see 
no practical benefit to be derived from 
aclose examination of it, except as an 
exercise of intellectual ingenuity ; and 
we do find an objection of considerable 
weight in the tendency which follows 
a devotion to its principles, i. e., a run- 
ning into an excess of subtlety seldom 
beneficial, and at times absolutely pain- 
ful. It is said, however, that most 
great metaphysicians have been, at some 
period of their lives, smitten with an 
admiration of the Berkleian system. 
Minds strongly tinctured with a love 
of speculation, appear to be naturally 
biassed in its favor; though few have 
continued to hold these tenets through 
a long life. 

The works of Berkeley, containing a 
full exposition of his metaphysical 
views, are—'The Theory of Vision, a 
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Treatise on the Principles of Human 
Knowledge, and the Dialogue between 
Hylas and Philonous. 

Several entertaining anecdotes are 
preserved of Berkeley's devotion to his 
theory, and the witty banter of his 
friends on it. He is related at Paris 
to have held a long debate with a cele- 
brated philosopher of that day, who 
died out of pure vexation at being dis- 
comfited in the argument. At Naples, 
he had as a friend wrote * an idea of a 
fever,” which the witty correspondent 
declared had the effect of impressing 
‘the idea of death” pretty strongly in 
the inind of his acquaintance. About 
this last anecdote, our recollection of 
the place may be wrong, but not of the 
fact. Addison invited Dr. Samuel 
Clarke to a disputation with Berkeley 
at his house, hoping to reconcile the 
philosophers to community of belief and 
system ; but the discussion ended, like 
most discussions, where each party 
had his mind made up beforehand. 
Berkeley, if we are not mistaken, de- 
clared afterwards, that his opponent had 
not displayed the candor that might 
have been expected from one whose 
reasonings were as fair and open. 

Berkeley wrote no professed treatise 
on morality, yet his whole works, and 
especially his entire character, are full 
of the purest spirit of humanity; he 
was at the time a high-toned 
stoic, a benevolent judge of his fellow 
men, and an Epicurean after the fashion 
of the founder of that sect: that is, 
refined, elegant and peaceful, without 
being addicted to any one form of plea- 
sure, or captivated by any agreeable 
vice. 

The works of Berkeley are classics, 
and sought after by the gentleman as 
well as by the abstract inquirer. Be- 
side those mentioned above, he wrote 
‘* The Minute Philosopher,” a defence 
of religion, in which he thoroughly re- 
futes every infidel and skeptical posi- 
tion: painting the irreligious man in 
the several characters of free thinker, 
rake, skeptic and infidel. We read this 
book in our college days with genuine 
delight. With one instance we are 
acquainted with, the convincing power 
of the argument, in the case of an ac- 
quaintance, now a student of theology, 
who, before reading Berkeley, imagined 
he had doubted. To the man of let- 
ters and the refined gentleman we 
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would present this work of Berkeley’s 
in preference to all others on the same 
subject, for a confirmation of correct 
and ennobling views of religion and the 
Deity ; since it is not only acutely and 
closely reasoned, but also elegantly and 
finely written. It is the production 
of a Christian gentleman, (that much 
abused character, so often assumed, so 
seldom sustained.) Siris is a curious 
medical tract on tar-water, of the vir- 
tues of which we think (from a slight 
practical trial) Berkeley entertained a 
rather extravagant notion. His copious 


imagination invested this nauseous 


drink with all the healing properties of 


a panacea, and yet Berkeley was as far 
removed from all quackery as it was 
possible for a man to be. He selected 
this singular subject as the vehicle for 
his peculiar philosophical opinions. It 
is filled with contemplative inquiries 
after the manner of Plato, and from 
the first dawnings of philosophy rises 
gradually and with dignity to the high- 
est Divinity. This famous sentence, 
that cannot be too often quoted, con- 
cludes the original essay. ‘ Truth is 
the cry of all, but the game of a few. 
Certainly where it is the passion it does 
not give way to vulgar cares, nor is it 
contented with a little ardor in the ear- 
ly time of life ; active, perhaps, to pur- 
sue, but not so fit to weigh and revise. 
He that would make a real progress in 
knowledge must dedicate his age as 
well as youth, the latter growth as well 
as the first fruits, ‘‘at the altar of truth.” 

A romance, entitled “ The Adven- 
tures of Signor Gaudentio di Lucca,” is 
ascribed to Berkeley; and if, after a 
delightful and yet careful perusal we 
may venture to pronounce a judgment, 
we should assert it to be his, undeniably. 
No name is appended; but the whole 
tone of thought, the novel graces of 
style, the air of liberal and world com- 
prehending benevolence in it, are the 
best evidences of its true author. If 
it be not Berkeley's, it is an admirable 
imitation, worthy of his genius and 
heart. It purports to give in the evi- 
dence of an Italian gentleman and tra- 
veller before the Inquisition, an account 
of a people living in the interior of Af- 
rica, entirely unknown to the rest of 
the world—a people worthy of the gol- 
den age, wise, virtuous and happy, 
living in the greatest temperance and 
harmony ; whose rules and laws, few 
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in number, are admirable in spirit and 
execution, except one or two singularly 
harsh penalties; whose customs and 
social manners are full of poetry and, 
happy fire-side philosophy ; whose cop. 
versation is that of sages and philoso. 
phers, rather than of men and women, 

Of the character of Berkeley we 
have spoken in high eulogy; let us 
see how well this may be borne out by 
the testimony of the great and good, 
Sir James Mackintosh, with his uspaj 
discernment and even more than his 
accustomed generous enthusiasm, di- 
lates with earnest warmth on the por. 
trait of this “* great good man.” “ Ap. 
cient learning, exact science, polished 
society, modern literature, and the fine 
arts, contribute to adorn and enrich the 
mind of this accomplished man.” Al} 
his contemporaries agreed with the 8a- 
tirist in ascribing 


To Berkeley every virtue under Heaven, 


** Adverse faction,” in the day when 
party feeling ran very high, ‘and hos- 
tile wits, concurred only in loving, admi- 
ring, and contributing to advance him. 
The severe sense of Swift endured his 
visions. * * ® Even the discerning 
Atterbury said, after an interview with 
him, ‘ So much understanding, so much 
knowledge, so much innocence, and such 
humility, I did not think had _ been the 
portion of any but angels, till I saw this 
gentleman.’ ’ The great project of 
Berkeley’s life, or rather of his maturer 
age, is alluded to in a letter written at 
the time. “Lord Bathurst told me, 
(Warton) that the members of Scrible- 
rus Club being met at his house, they 
agreed to rally Berkeley, who was also 
his guest, on his scheme at Bermudas. 
Berkeley having listened to the many 
witty things they had to say, begged to 
be heard in his turn, and displayed his 
plan with such an astonishing and ani- 
mating force of eloquence and enthusi- 
asm, that they were struck dumb, and 
after some pause , all rose up together, 
with earnestness exclaiming, . Let us 
set out with him immediately ! ” This 
reminds one of a parallel instance in the 
eareer of our Patrick Henry. Of 
Berkeley’s scheme we cannot furnish a 
better account than a succinct abstract of 
Mackintosh. “It was when thus be- 
loved and celebrated, that he conceived, 
at the age of forty-five, (1729) the de- 
sign of devoting his life to reclaim and 
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convert the natives of North America ; 
and he employed as much influence and 
solicitation as common men do for their 
most prize’ d objects, in obtaining leave 
to resign his dignities and revenues, to 
quit his accomplished and affectionate 
friends, and to bury himself, in what 
must have seemed an intellectual de- 
srt. After four years’ residence at 
Newport, in es a Send: he was com- 
pelle l, by the ‘fusal of the government 
to furnish him with funds for his col- 
lege, to forego his work of heroic, or 
rather god-like benevolence; though 
not without some consoling forethought 
of the fortune of the country where he 
sojourned. Thus Rouppouaes in his 
ambition of kee ping a school for savage 
children, at a salary of a hundred 
pounds, by the year, he was received on 
his return, with open arms, by the phi- 
losophical queen, at whose me sapling 
cal parties he made one with Sherlock, 
who, as well as Smalridge, was his sup- 
a and with Hoadley, who, follow- 

1g Clarke, was his antagonist. By her 
Si saa he was made Bis shop of 
Cloyne.” 

In addition to his claims on our ad- 
miration and respect, as a philosopher, 
an author, a man, and a philanthropist, 
Berkeley ought to be acherished name 
to every true Irishman, for he was a 
patriot of the noblest stamp. Unlike 
Swift, he was not the devoted political 
partisan, but the lover of his country— 
the friend of all his countrymen. Ca- 
tholics and Protestants equi ally shared 
his endeavors for their nation al and in- 
dividual welfare. “ Berkeley's Que - 
rist” is still looked up to as one of the 


earliest tracts on the modern science of 


Political Economy. He was a tempe- 
rate and sagacious counsellor, as well as 
an active defender and enthusiastic ad- 
vocate. His endeavors have, at last, 
resulted as he would have desired. 
The blessings of thousands, did they 
but know their benefactor, would night- 
ly be offered to the shrine of Berkeley, 
as to the Patron Saint of his country. 
This would be an idolatry with some- 
thing to back it. His name deserves a 
solemn invocation, at least as much as 
many of the best popular Saints, and 
more than most in the list of a Roman 
Catholic devotee 

From Berke er *y, who can hardly be 
classed with the oli 1 divines, we pass to 
Sterne, a complete modern. The learn- 
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ing of Sterne (chiefly stolen, as that 
arch detector of plagiarisms, Dr. Fer- 
rier, has shown,) gives to his composi- 
tions, at times, the air of antiquity, as 
well as his occasional imitations of Ra- 
belarsian wit. Quaint names, obsolete 
references cloud and darken his page. But 
his genuine humor, his sure pathos, his 
dramatic style, are essentially mod- 
ern. , 

Laurence Sterne, the admirable comic 
painte r, the sweet elegiac prize poet of 
humanity, united to his other various 
characters that of divine. And surely 
the clerical profession never included a 
more sterling wit in its ranks, nor held 
a member much less fitted for his sa- 
cred functions. Motley never wore a 
severer garb than the ‘good fellows” 
Sterne exhibited in his robes of office. 
In common with all judicious critics, we 
cannot look on Sterne, the clergyman, 
with the favoring eyes we could wish: 
but Sterne had other claims—still has 
on our love. If the current accounts of 
Sterne be correct, especially his deser- 
tion of poor Maria; if the contemporary 
anecdotes of his life, habits, and conver- 
sation are veracious ; if his own printed 
letters (which he was anxious to col- 
lect and destroy,) are to be literally ta- 
ken, we fear a verdict against the au- 
thor would be the only result. 

The riant humor of the wit, we ap- 
prehend, was translated into an unbe- 
coming levity in the priest; and, say 
what we may, an Satna t of reverence 
for holy things, no less than the mere 
outside decorums of the world, requires 
a certain gravity (especially at peculiar 
seasons,) in the ambassador of the Lord 
of Heaven. The character of a wit is 
not the highest aim of a good priest—it 
smacks too much of indifference and 
contempt. The sermon in Tristam 
Shandy, read by the Corporal with not 
a little unction, and commented upon by 
my Father and my Uncle Toby, with 
less of critical acumen than of genial 
sympathy, paved the way for the pub- 
lication of ** The Sermons of Mr. Yo- 
rick.” Had Sterne never published 
Tristam Shandy and the Sentimental 
Journey, it is not likely these sermons 
had ever been published, or if published, 
would probably have shared the fate of 
countless volumes of the same class. 
But the name of the author was now 
famous, a pass through the gate of im- 
mortality : that name which the judi- 
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cious tutor would not allow to be erased 
from the ceiling of his school-room, 
written by the boy Sterne, and saying 
it would come to honor; that name, we 
repeat. was a sufficient magnet for any 
publisher. 

These sermons became very popu- 
lar; so much so as to induce a dogmatic 
adviser to the young to exclaim bitterly 
against them. To call them sermons 
is almost a misnomer. They are mo- 
ral essays with ornaments, and in the 
mere form of a sermon. We find the 
general manner of Sterne to prevail in 
them, curbed by the strong restraints 
of time and place. The wit is thin and 
meagre where it occurs, which is not 
very often. There is nothing of power- 
ful eloquence or very fine sentiment, 
but a great deal of artificial declama- 
tion. Its tone is hollow; the general 
air is thatof assumedsincerity. The style 
is perfectly clear, and occasionally ani- 
mated. Vivid sentences, as a matter 
of course in a writer like Sterne, often 
occur. Sterne’s satirical passages are 
very pointed. We quote a tew:— 
“Look out of your door—take notice 
of that man; see what disquie ting, in- 
triguing and shifting; he is content to 
go through, merely to be thought a man 
of plain dealing; three grains of hon- 
esty would save him all this trouble— 
he has them not.” ‘ But here 
giving—not to a de- 


alas ! 
comes Gene rosity : 
cayed artist, but to “the arts and sci- 
ences themselves. See, he builds not 
a chamber in the wall apart for the pro- 
phet, but whole schools and colleges for 
those who come after. Lord! how 
they will magnify his name! it is in 
capitals already—the first, the highest 
in the gilded rent-roll of every hospital 
and asylum.” A line of simple pathos 
succeeds: ** One honest tear shed in 
private over the unfortunate is worth it 
all.” <A little beyond: “ Hark! that— 
the sound of that last trumpet—let not 
my soldier run: it is some good Chris- 
tian giving alms. O Pity! thou gent- 
lest of human passions! soft and ten- 
der are thy notes, and ill accord they 
with soloud aninstrument.” Sterne’s 
characteristic ingenuity of thought and 
expression does not fail him in these 
sermons. Like all professed wits, he is 
apt to slumber over a moral disserta- 
tion; but give him a dramatic scene, a 
piece of pathetic or satirical description 
—a scene of moment, and he rouses 
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himself. In his grave passages he mo. 
ralizes some what after La Bruyere. Ip 
selecting topics he is very happy, whe- 
ther historical events or character, oy 
domestic themes “a familiar duty. He 
dilates on these in his peculiar man- 
ner, ingeniously a agreeably — he 
rarely attempts more. “ The Prodi- 
gal Son’’ is one of the best; prodi« 
gal waste of ingenuity, finally and most 
unexpectedly turning on the benefits 
and disadvantages of foreign travel. In 
one passage he has imitated Taylor 
with considerable effect. He recapitu- 
lates ‘** the sad items” of his extrava- 
gance and folly ;—it is a picture of gor- 
geous profusion. “The feasts and 
banquets which he gave to whole cities 
in the east; the costs of Asiatic rari- 
ties and of Asiatic cooks to dress them; 
the expenses of singing-men and sing- 
ing-women ; the flute, the harp, the 
sackbut, and of all kinds of music. The 
dress of the Persian courts, how mag- 
nificent! Their slaves, how numerous ! 
—their chariots, their their 
palaces, their furniture, what immense 
sums they had devoured! what expec- 
tations from strangers of condition! 
what exactions! How shall the youth 
make his father comprehend that he 
was cheated at Damascus by one of the 
best men in the world? that he had 
lent a part of his substance to a friend 
at Nineveh, who had fled off with it to 
the Ganges? that a whore of Babylon 
had swallowed his best pearl and 
anointed the city with his balm of Gil- 
ead! that he had been sold by a man 
of honor for twenty shekels of silver to 
a worker in graven images ? that the 
images he had purchased had profited 
him nothing? that they could not be 
transported across the wilderness, and 
had been burnt with fire at Shusan!? 
that the apes and peacocks which he 
had sent for from Tarsus lay dead upon 
his hands, and that the mummies had 
not been dead long enough which he 
had brought him out of Egypt?”— 
What a catalogue of expensive luxuries! 
With meet audiences Sterne’s ser- 
mons would have a strong recommen- 
dation in their excessive brevity. They 
are the shortest with which we are ac- 
quainted. The preacher was lazy, or 
his congregation indolent. We can 
easily picture to ourselves an audience 
with whom Sterne would be a favorite. 
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“An, my lord!” exclaimed the first 
gentleman of the privy-chamber of 
Louis XIV. to the young Count Lan- 
zun, almost sweeping the ground with 
the well- powde red toupee of his enor- 
mous periwig—" ah, my lord! to what 
am I indebted for the pleasure of an 
opportunity to assure you of my pro- 
found respect, at this hour, and in this 

place ? ” 666 The king is engaged with 
fi, council of finance,’’ added the usu- 
ally adroit courtier, with some little em- 
barrassment.—** Indeed, the wheels of 
the great government machine creak 
occasionally, and then it becomes rather 
boisterous in the council-chamber. 
Therefore, as my lord count must be 
aware, [ may not suffer any one, except 
it be some unimportant servant like my- 
self, to linger in this ante-chamber. But 
you, my lord, make an exception to all 
rules; how can a miserable door close 
itself against one to whom all hearts are 
open?” * We will not attempt to ascer- 
tain how much truth there may be in 
what you say,” answered Lauzun, 
“vet I must beg of you, my dear De 
Ryert, to bear with me a few moments 
at the present time ; I promise you that 
the king will not be displeased to find 
me here.”” “* How can I doubt you—I, 
the king’s first gentleman of the privy- 
chamber ?” interposed De Ryert, with 
redoubled courtesy ; ‘does my lord hold 
me for so great a novice in my service ?”’ 
“Certainly not,”’ answered Lauzun, “ I 
know the just confidence with which 
the king rewards your well-proved fide- 
lity, and will therefore make to you 
no secret of the fact, that I am attracted 
hither by most de lightful anticipations. 
Our good monarch is just upon the point, 
my dear De Ryert, of bestowing upon 
me a great, | may indeed say, a very 
unusual proof of his favor. It was so 
tiresome remaining at home, counting 
the minutes until the appointed hour, 
that you must allow me to chat away 
the tedious time here with you.” “ Ah, 
count,” answered De Rye rt, with great 
humility, “how can you make sport 
of me in this manner? Tam but too 
happy to be the first to offer you my 
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joyful congratulations. The favor with 
which his majesty intends to distinguish 
you must surely be great and extraor- 
dinary.” ** It is, indeed,” answered Lau- 
zun. ‘ How will my friends rejoice at 
the splendid career which, in a few mo- 
ments, will be opened to me!” “In a 
few moments !” devoutly repeated the 
chamberlain. ‘Yes, yes, my friend, 
in a few moments,” exc Jaimed ‘Leusus, 
carried away by the intoxication of glad 
anticipation ; and glancing with a smile 
in the friendly face of his humble wor- 
shipper, in which the kindest curiosity 
in the world stood written in legible 
characters. 

‘Hitherto the king’s command has 
compelled me,” he continued, “ to keep 
silent about the matter; but he has 
himself fixed upon this day, before 
mass, to present me to the court in my 
new dignity. Meanwhile, as we are 
here together awaiting his majesty, I 
may venture to give you a proof of my 
gratitude for the -frie ndly interest you 
have evinced in my behalf, by confiding 
to you what as yet no one suspects. So 
listen: Duke Mazarin really retires 
from all official business, and I am to 
succeed him as General Field-Mar- 
shal.” 

Congratulations, thanks for the con- 
fidence reposed, exclamations of the 
most lively and pleased astonishment, 
to which Lauzun listened with a emile 
of self-satisfaction, now poured forth in 
an uninterrupted stream from the elo- 
quent lips of the chamberlain ; yet sud- 
denly, with every appearance of the 
greatest alarm, he became speechless. 
** Good God ! what have I not forgotten 
in my rejoicing,” he at length exclaim- 
ed, in apparent terror; “ after all it is 
only an unimportant commission from 
my master; but as his majesty is now 
—why! ! how! ah!’ groaned he, mov- 
ing anxiously about and snapping his 
fingers; he then drew forth his watch, 
and a glance at the hands seemed to af- 
ford him some little consolation. ‘* Per- 
haps it is not yet too late !” he sighed, 
wiping the perspiration from his fore- 
head; “the council will remain yet 
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nine minutes in session! and even the 
impossible must sometimes be attempt- 
ed in the monarch’s service!’ With 
these words, and a very reverential 
bow, he hurried past the count, and out 
of the door, which he carefully closed 
behind him; he then stole, like a cat 
upon velvet paws, silently up a private 
staircase, rising three stairs at every 
step, and in a few seconds stood breath- 
less before Louvais, in the little cabi- 
net in which that minister was accus- 
tomed to labor the whole day in solitude, 
when the court, as was now the case, 
was at St. Germain. 

That powerful minister, dismissing 
his faithful spy with many thanks and 
more promises, hastily gathered up 
some papers, without paying much at- 
tention to the selection of them, mur- 
muring to himself, ‘the little cadet from 
the banks of the Garonne increases the 
spread of his wings with great rapidity, 
and will soon fly over all our heads, 
unless we find a way to clip them.” 

Ryert was again quietly sitting in 
the ante-chamber, relating to Count 
Lauzun, in the most free and easy man- 
ner, about the roses and orange-blos- 
soms which he had been so lucky as to 
procure, just in time for presentation to 
Madame Montespan, as Louvais enter- 
ed, with his papers in his hand, and 
with a slight inclination of his head to 
the two gentlemen, passed on directly to 
the door of the roy al saloon. 

In vain did the chamberlain place 
himself directly in the minister’s way, 
assuring him, in a tolerably decisive 
tone, that his majesty was not vet 
visible. Louvais paid no regard to his 
opposition,—said he had important de- 
spatches, which he must instantly 
communicate to his majesty, and passed 
unhesitatingly in, although he had 
neither seat nor voice in the council 
that was thenin session. Lauzun saw 
the folding-doors close after him with 
a slight shrug of the shoulders and a 
sly smile of triumph, and then turn- 
ed to listen with at least apparent 
attention to the chamberlain’s conver- 
sation. Ina few minutes the minister 
returned, passing hastily through the 
ante-chamber, and soon thereafter the 
king himself entered it. The count, 
who in the eagerness of expectation had 
advanced a step to meet the king, 
sought to catch his eye,—but the mon- 
arch passed him by with icy coldness. 
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+ Who knows with what absurdity 
Louvais has vexed him !” said Lauzup 
to himself by way of consolation ; for 
he was much disturbed by this unusual 
neglect. This mood will soon pass 
away, and after mass he will surely 
remember his promise, thought Lauzun, 
dismissing all anxiety, and Joining the 
procession which followed the king to 
the court chapel. 

Long and brilliant rows of the most 
eminent ladies were already occupying 
the benches in the chapel, their atten- 
tion, perhaps, not equally divided be. 
tween the visible and invisible governor 
of the world ; for, at no price could any 
of those present have been induced to 
neglect the worship of God in the royal 
chapel, when the king himself was to 
be present. Lauzun seemed a little 
less cheerful than usual, as, from his 
place in the rear of the king, he cast his 
eyes upon the host of beauties collected 
there, much like tulips in a bed; but 
his countenance soon lighted up as he 
caught a ray from a pair of the fairest 
blue eyes; it was a glance which might 
indeed have brought upon him a far 
more serious disappointment than the 
one which he had so re cently suffered, 

Anna de Montpensier, the fairest, 
proudest, most spirituelle princess at the 
court of Louis XIV., was the potent 
fairy who knew how to exercise this 
magic power over Lauzun. As grand- 
daughter of Louis XIII. and daugh- 
ter of Gaston of Orleans, nearly re- 
lated to the king, she occupied the 
high rank of daughter of France.— 
Her immense wealth, with the im- 
portant titles and estates inherited from 
her father, caused her to be looked upon 
as one of the richest princesses of Eu- 
rope, whose hand foreign princes, and 
monarchs, had often sought in 
vain. Thus was she now a lady, in 
the fullest sense of the word—a Pallas 
in spirit, mind and form, just entering 
upon the summer of her life. This lofty 
being had lost, with the fleeting bril- 
liancy of early youth, none of her 
charms; for the style of her full-blown 
Men wor- 


even 


beauty needed not its aid. 
shipped her at a distance, as they would 
worship an immortal spirit; and only 
to a spirit, as aspiring and ungovernable 
as Lauzun’s, could it have occurred to 
see not always the princess, but some- 
times the beauteous woman, whose 
occasional condescending gentleness ap- 
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eared, indeed, all the more irresistible, 
from her elevated rank and customary 
dignified reserve, He felt that she had 
never looked fairer to him than this 
morning. His truant glances “wander- 
ed until they lost themselves amid the 
labyrinth ot pearl-strewn braids and 
curls, in which her fair locks were 
eet Her swan-like neck was 
shaded by almost invisibly fine points 
d’Alencon, which was fastened in front 
by a large breast-knot of oe A 
loose robe of dark chenille-lace, through 
which a rich golden under-dress was 
visible, covered her form, leaving only 
the bare suspicion of one of the prettiest 
litle feet ever imagined on this side 
of the celestial empire. The distin- 
guishe | kindness with which the princ ess 
turned towards Lauzun, on going out 
of the church, and permitted him to 
hand to her the holy water, completed 
the enchantment which wrapped him 
in forgetfulness of every thing but the 
passing moment. He did, indeed, be- 
come sensible of his folly the moment 
she was out of sight, and took his heart 
to task, endeavouring to impress it 
with the fate of Icarus, but without 
very eminent success. 

He passed the whole of the following 
day, as usual, near the king’s person, 
but without hearing a word in relation 
to his contemplated promotion. A 
multitude of trifling and apparently 
accidental circumstances obstructed his 
every attempt at a confi lential ap- 
proach towards his master, which at 
other r times he had almost hourly en- 
joyed: so that it was not until late in 
the evening, when, according to the 
etiquette ot those times, it became his 
duty to attend to the disrobing of the 
king. that he obtained the desired op- 
portunity to remind him of his promise. 
“Yes, yes, there is a difficulty in the 
way; we will see at our leisure what 
can be done,”—was all that he received 
for answer. 

Poor Lauzun walked his chamber 
the whole night in a state of the wild- 
est excitement. The icy coldness with 
which those few words were spoken, 
had cast down the spoiled favorite from 
the high heaven of his hopes, and he 
became the prey of alternating rage 
and grief. It was not the failure of a 
great and brilliant expectation that 
moved him, so much as it was the feel- 
ing of the never-before suspected false- 
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hood of his royal friend; for he had 
attached himself to his master with 
really heartfelt devotion, and previous 
to that day would have defended him 
with the chivalrous courage of a Pala- 
din of the olden time, against any one 
who should have dared to hint the pos- 
sibility of that, the truth of which he now 
felt himself compelled to acknowledge. 

Reared in the solitude of retirement, 
educated according to the laws of that 
chivalry for which his native land was 
formerly so honorably distinguished, 
Count Lauzun had not long since come 
from his father’s castle, in Gascony, to 
the house of his near relative, in Paris, 
the then powerful Marshal de Gram- 
mont. As the portionless younger son 
of a noble but not wealthy family, his 
obje ct was to seek honorable promotion, 
either at court or in the army. His 
splendid form and pleasing manners 
won for him the favor of high and low 
in his uncle’s house. The eccentric oat- 
bursts of his sparkling wit, his courage, 
his contempt for every thing degrading, 
his truth in love and hate, made the 
heart of the Count de Guise, the 
eldest son of Marshal de Grammont, 
wholly his own ;—for, young, hand- 
some and brave as Lauzun hienes lf, the 
Count de Guise beheld in his relative 
but a duplicate of himself. This zeal- 
ous, true, and also powerful friend, pa- 
ved the way for the advancement of 
the newly-arrived cadet ove r the heads 
of all who stood in his way: he pre- 
sented him to the king, who was much 
pleased with the young southron, load- 
e him with favors, and ke pt him as 
much as possible about his person. 
Thus rose the recently insignificant 
Lauzun, now the declared favorite of 
the king, with lightning speed from step 
to step, until he had reached the rank 
of major-general; he had hoped to 
mount yet higher, saw himself near the 
attainment of his object, and now had 
so suddenly fallen! Ji was very natu- 
ral that this unexpected reverse should 
afliict him, and the more so from the 
fact that he was wholly unable to im- 
agine the cause of his misfortune and 
disgrace. 

During the dark and solitary hours 
of night our imaginations dwell upon 
our cares, until each assumes the most 
inordinate proportions, becoming more 
and more gigantic, until the long desired 
slumber steeps our fevered senses in for- 
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getfulness ; and when morning, like an 
angel of consolation, attends the bedside 
at our awaking, it shows 
our cares so reduced in size and import- 
ance that we often laugh at our nocturnal 
exaggerations. But it isciflerent when 
the morning sun finds us yet waking 
amid these fever-born anxieties, which 
every minute increases the wild rush- 
ing of the heated blood ; senseless pro- 
jects, unreasonable and impracticable 
resolutions, that would but accelerate 
misfortune, generally betoken the dawn, 
whose first rays are most welcome to 
the dry and burning eyes that have 
watched through such a night. 

Such a night was passed by Count 
Lauzun, during which a thousand 
plans, each more bold and dangerous 
than its predecessor, arose in his soul, 
and were again successively rejected. 
But there was one, however, to which 
he held fast, and put into execution. 
At the proper hour he repaired to Ma- 
dame Montespan, the fair, proud, all- 
powerful mistress of Louis. As she 
had always appeared to be well-dispos- 
ed towards him, he thought he might 
venture to ask her aid in unravelling 


the mystery of his master’s chang- 


ed deportment ; for it was this change of 


feeling that most grieved him. 

Half-consoled by her kindness and 
sympathy, he took his departure from 
the audience-room of that beautiful 
woman. She had wondered with him, 
conjectured with him, complained with 
him, and promised to do the 
and impossible in his behalf; what bet- 
ter, in his situation, could he wish? 
But, alas! he could not long remain con- 
tented in this comparatively happy 
frame of mind; his hot Gascon blood 
kept him in a state of perpetual agita- 
tion. He wished, above all things, that 
he could have invisibly hovered over 
the heads of the king, of Madame Mon- 
tespan, of enemies and friends,—and at 
length happened to hit upon a plan most 
dangerous in the execution, but which, 
after it had once entered his mind, he 
could not give up; for to his bold, un- 
bending nature, it was impossible to 
draw back when any hazardous enter- 
prize beckoned him onward. 

With gold, prayers, flatteries, and 
more espe cially through a peculiar irre- 
sistibility, of which he well knew how 
to avail himself on occasion, he at length 
succeeded in prevailing upon an old and 


possible 
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confidential attendant of Madame 
Montespan to conceal him in the apart. 
ment of her mistress, about the time 
when she was accustomed to expect 
the king*’s afternoon visit. The hour 
struck; the king came; and Lauzun, 
who was separated trom the pair by only 
a thin piece of tapestry, lost not a sylle- 
ble of a conversation of which himself 
was the principal subject. The slight. 
est movement, a loudly-draw n breath, 


an involuntary cough, might have led 
to his destruction. Had the king discov. 
ered the audacious listener, his fate 


would have been terrible ; but his good 
angel watched over him, and kept him 
outwardly still, despite his internal as gi- 
tation. 

At leneth the striking of the richly 
ornamented time-piece suspended upon 
the crimson damask hangings of the 
apartment, reminded the king that it 
was time for him to attend the rehear- 
sal of a new ballet which was in pre- 
paration for an approaching court festi- 
val. On his departure Madame Mon- 
tespan retired for a moment to her toi- 
let-cabinet, for the purpose of laying 
ona deeper color for candle-light, and 
Lauzun’s trembling confidant availed 
herself of the op portunity to release 
him from his imprisonment. Well ac- 
quainted with all the private passages 
of the palace, he almost flew down 
some narrow back-stairs, and was al- 
ready standing in the ante-chamber on 
the other side of Madame Montespan’s 
apartments, when the latter, after a few 
moments, issued forth, to follow the 
king to the rehearsal. The count very 
politely offered her his arm, and accom- 
panie d her through the long range of 
galleries, corridors and halls, to the 
private court theatre, where the whole 
court were already assembled. 

* Have you, go od and beautiful fairy, 
mentioned my affair to the king 1” 
whispered Lauzun to her on the way; 
‘‘and what said my master?” he fur- 
ther asked, as the lady answered him 
with a smile and affirmative nod. His 
voice was agitated, and the arm which 
supported Madame Montespan trembled 
perceptibly ;—yet this was very par- 
under the circumstances. 
‘* Evil tongues, which I cannot more 
particularly designate, have been busy 
between you and the king, that cannot 
be denied,” answered Madame Mon- 
tespan; “but his anger is already on 
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the decline ;—with a little time and pa- 
tience on your part, all will yet be well ; 
for, that i dideve ry thing in my power 
to restore you to your former pli ice in 
the king’s aflections, Count Lauzun 
will not doubt.” 
“ Really ee 
a singular | tone 
most worthy may ; 
espouse my 
me! did you 
what a question !”’ 
“IT tell you that 


od as sett] led. 


answered the count, in 
of voice —* Re ally ? 
did you he artily 
cause did you spe ak f r 
lefend me!” ** Indeed, 
answered the lady. 
your difficulty 
Only yet a little pa- 


” 


is as 





tience, and all your w ishes 

“ Miserable prostitute ! common liar ! 
as false as artful, despicable as impu- 
dent !’ whispered the count in her ear, 
so low that but she could hear 
him, while he remained standing beside 
her in the most respectful attitude, and 
with a countenance apparently deno- 
ting the utmost deference. ** In vain,” 
he continued in the same tone, and still 
preserving the same outward appear- 
ance—** 1n vain do you atte inpt to de- 
ceive aman from whom nothing re- 
mains concealed. I know every word 
that passed between you and the king, 
your most se- 


none 


not ten minutes since, in 


cret chamber. He told you that Lou- 
vais sought ~ yesterday, during the 
sitting of the council of finance, drew 
him toa wind »w, and there secretly 


him that I, with unpardon- 
presumption, was everywhere 
boasting of my approaching promotion 
to the office of General Field- Marshal. 
He further stated tothe king that this 
promotion woul ld be the cause of 


injorms 


able 


inces- 


sant difficulties and ra ‘ontents in the 
army, while the well-known unconge- 
niality between Louvais and myself 


would give rise to constant strife, which 
he, as minister of the war department, 
could not avoid. You then said to the 


king, that Louvais considered me a su- 
percilious, importunate, innovating sim- 
pleton, who, though possessing tolera- 
ble coll xjuial powers, was totally in- 
capa ble of managing any important 
busine s; and you, madame, sustained 


ms express d of me by Lou- 
good master has been 
prejudiced against me ; that he has ac- 
cused me of indiscretion; that he 
lieves I was induced by vanity and self- 
when he commanded 
my silence,—for all thig I have to thank 
you alone; you strengthened him in 


the opin 
vais. That my 


be- 


conceit to prate 
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this belief; you poured oil on the flame ; 
and to your falsehood alone am I in- 
debted that the king has broken the so- 
lemn promise he gave me.” 

Lauzun might have long continued 
his upbraidings, for his crushed listener 
could hardly stand for astonishment 
and terror, and was totally incapacita- 
ted for making answer or defence. But 
they had at this moment reached the 
theatre, where Lauzun was compelled 
to be silent, and with a low bow he took 
his leave. The lady, wholly overcome 
by contending emotions, sank fainting 
into the nearest seat. The whole court 
was instantly in a state of alarm, and 
even the king so far forgot himself as 
to hasten to her assistance, in the pres- 
ence of the queen. Madame Montes- 
pan was obliged to be carried from the 
hall, and the affair, inexplicable to all 
present, became the subject of much 
unpleasant conjecture and remark. 

Vhen the king, at a later hour, visi- 
ted his mistress in her apartment, to in- 
quire after her health, he found her fu- 
rious with anger, and trembling with 
terror. Amid floods of tears she com- 
plained to him of the unworthy treat- 
ment she had received, tearing her hair 
with rage, while ever and anon a cold 
shudder ran through her frame, when 
she reflected that it could have only 
been by the powers of darkness that the 
count could thus instantly have become 
acquainted with a conversation which 
no mortal ear could have overheard. 
Her superstitious terrors increased every 
moment; from eve ry corner diabolical 
faces seemed to threaten her while she 
was accusing her persecutor, so that she 
hardly dared to call for vengeance upon 
him, however much she desired it. Nor 
could the king, angry as he was, re- 
frain from falling into a fit of anxious 
reflection. 

With what feelings of mutual con- 
straint the king and Lauzun met on the 
following morning, may be easily im- 
agined ; and also, that the latter would 
not suffer matters to remain long ma 
state so insuflerable. He availed him- 
self of the first favorable moment in 
which he could speak to his master 
without witnesses, again with his usual 
freedom of manner to remind him of 
his promised promotion. 

‘And do you dare,” answered the 
king, struggling to suppress his anger— 
“do you really dare toclaim Mazarin’s 
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place? when you have my great for- 
bearance alone to thank that you yet 
remain free and unpunished at my 
court. Did I not charge you to pre- 
serve in your own breast the secret of 
your contemplated promotion, until I 
myself should think proper to make it 
public? You did not consider it worth 
your while to obey my commands, 
and may thank your own indiscreet 
vanity that you have lost the appoint- 
ment; may it teach you to take better 
heed another time.” 

Lauzun was beside himself with an- 
ger when he heard what he considered 
only a lame apology for a plain breach 
of promise, for he felt himself innocent 
of the charge of tattling; his. fatal 
communication to the chamberlain was 
Jong since forgotten. With flashing 
eyes and a glowing face, he retreated 
a few steps, turned himself partially 
aside from the king, drew his sword from 
its sheath, broke it across his knee, and 
threw the pieces before the king's feet, 
with the emphatic declaration that he 
desired no longer to serve a prince who 
did not regard his plighted word. 

During this king 
leaning againsta window, pl aying with 
a costly Spanish watch whic h he held 
in his hand. Pale and trembling with 
rage, he convulsively grasped it with a 
threatening gesture ; but in a moment 
he turned towards the window and 
threw the watch across the court. After 
seeming for a moment to struggle for 
turned towards the 
never forgive my- 
aw ay, 


scene the stood 


breeth, he again 
count. ‘I should 
self should I be so far carried 
even by the most righteous ange r, as to 
treat a nobleman like a serf,”’ said he; 
and passing coldly and sternly by him, 
the king left the room. 

The natural consequences of this oc- 
currence, which the count quietly 
awaited with manly firmness, soon fol- 
lowed. A lettre-de-cachet sent him on 
the same evening to the bastille, where 
the dark cell which received his form 
effectually him from the 
breathing world without. How great 
the contrast between the joy ous and bril- 
liant court he had just left and these 
dark and gloomy walls, within which 
the light of day was dimly admitted 
through a hardly visible grated window. 

Colorless as the walls by which he 

ras surrounded, lay the future before 
him, without the least prospect of a 
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change in his situation, of a legal trial, 


of a hearing or of a defence. These 
dreadful lettres-de-cachet, the horrible 


invention of infuriated despotism, in 
those days delive ee d over their victims 
in secrecy and silence to the most hope- 
less misery. The king issued them 

according to his own arbitrary will, 
and not unfrequently granted them ag 
a boon to his favorites, who often soli. 
cited them for the use of such of their 
friends as feared the actual commission 
of murder, and yet had powerful rea- 
sons for striking some unfortunate be ing 
from the list of the living. The effet 
of long custom, which permitted the 
king, almost without the idea of injus- 
tice, to use this terrible power, fortu- 
nately blinded both court and « ity to a 
danger always impending over each and 
man in P 


all; otherwise no sia Ga 


have taken the least pleasure in life, 
For none were safe from being trans- 
ferred at any moment from the most 


brilliant and pleasurable existence to 





the gloomy night of a damp and loath- 
some dunge on. Neither rank, age nor 
sex, nor even a spotless life, were any 
safeguard; it was amatter of daily oc- 


currence, and for that very reason did 
it scarcely ever occur to anv one, that 
what was his neighbor’s fate to-day 
might be his own to-morrow. The 
matter was then regarded by them as 
death now is by us; those who disap- 
: : » .l 
peared were soon forgotten, and those 


who remained lived on as before. 

But a better fate reserved for 
Count Lauzun; a still, smal] voice was 
ever whispering in the king’s heart 
for one who had so dear to him, 
and whom, although he not ac- 
knowledge so much even to himself, he 

from 
ise who retained 


was 


been 
wou d 
unwilling to miss his side. 
les, the 
a kindly feeling for the poor prisoner, 
and who lost n » Oj )portun ty of soft ning 
the king’s anger. His indef 


attributed 


was 
The re were, he sit 


nsibie 


violence was for the most part 


to his hot and excitable Gascon blood. 
It was sugcot sted to the king that the 
momentary self-forgetfulness of the 


unfortunate man Was in some measure 


palliated by the overwhelming 


consequent upon the disappointment 


of the inordinate expectations whieh 
the king’s plighted word had author- 
ized him to entertain; and at length 


these repre St ntations were so successtul 
that Lauzun, after a residence of some 


grief 
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weeks in his gloomy prison, at an un- 
expected moment heard the unusual 
gound of hastily-approaching steps. 
Keys rattled, bolts were withdrawn, 
the heavy door cre vaked upon its hinges, 
and be fore him stood his devoted friend, 
De Guitry. ‘Tears filled the eyes of 
the good knight, when he glanced 
around the room, and witnessed the 
change which circumstances had made 
in the appearance of his friend. 

* Guitry !’’ exclaimed the latter, in 
pleased astonishment, his cheek for a 
moment recovering the rosy tint of 
better days—** do you come to make me 
a visit, trusty frie nd? or,’’—with sudden 
and serious earnestness he added, * have 
you also been sent to languish here ? 
has your brilliant path led also but to 
destruction ?”’ 

“I am sent by the king as a messen- 
ger of mercy, of pe ace,”’ answered the 
knight, joyh ully clasping the prisoner 
inhis arms. * ‘Hoid, hold!” answered 
Lauzun, with bitterness; ** you see I am 
too badly provided here to be able to 
receive so high an embassy with be- 
coming dignity ; you have only a choice 
between this" miserable bed and that 
wooden stool tor a seat, on which to 
repose yours If, whilst I, with all due 
humility, listen to the grace which my 
monarch permits to be announced to 
me through his ambassador.”’ 

“ Not this tone!” begged Guitry,— 
“forget not how very much you have 
angered the king.” 

* And has he anger ed me less?” in- 
terposed 1 he deeply wounded Lauzun ; 
“or is it, perhaps, the duty of a subject 
to submit with humility to his lord’s 
breach of promise, and reverence faith- 
lessness as a royal peculiarity? Is it 
our fault that we are exasperated be- 
yond bearing, and driven from our 


propriety by the insensate conduct of 


others ?” 

“ Louis is not less kind than just,” 
answered the friendly knight; “ he feels 
that he is not so entirely free from 
blame as to leave you without some 
excuse for your disrespectful conduct, 
and therefore desires to make repara- 
tion for his oversight,—ves, even more 
—he has sent me——” “To announce to 
me my nomination to the office of Gen- 
eral Field-Marshal!” cried Lauzun, 
suddenly interrupting him. 

“O thou true Gascon, what are you 
thinking of!” exclaimed the knight, 


laughing ; ‘*to demand what is impossi- 
ble is childishness, my friend! That 
place is already filled; but the king 
offers you the post of captain in his 
body-guard. You yourself know that 
the first men in the realm deem them- 
selves honored by such an appointment, 
considering it the highest mark of the 
king’s confidence.” 

‘Lay me atthe monarch’s feet as 
low and humble as you please,” answer- 
ed the count, with a bitter smile ;—“ but 
at the same time give him distinctly to 
understand, that the poor prisoner 
Lauzun will not permit himself to 
be negotiated with—that he prefers to 
remain in his dungeon, living or dead, 
as a memento of the truth and justice 
of princes.”’ 

After long and fruitless efforts, Gui- 
try finally saw himself compelled to com- 
municate the substance of his friend’s 
answer, though in much milder terms, 

to the king, who did not, indeed, at the 

time seem to attach much importance 
to the affair. But the old inclination 
towards his refractory favorite could 
not, even by all the arts of Madame 
Montespan, be prevented from reviving 
the wish to have him again about his 
person, was perhaps only strengthened 
by the difficulties in the way of its ac- 
complishment; and consequently, after 
a few days, to the astonishment of all 
the world, Guitry was again dispatched 
to the prison of his friend, to try a 
second time his powers of persuasion. 

He found him if possible more ob- 
stinate than at first. ‘ Well, have 
your own way, then !’’ exclaimed the 
knight, with mingled sorrow and anger, 
after having for some hours vainly 
endeavoured to convince the count of 
his folly. ‘“ Have your own way, and 
may the stubbornness that makes you 
now so firm, never bend, but give you 
courage to bear your self-elected fate. 
How will all who love you lament your 
hallucination ! your sisters, your uncle 
Grammont, the noble Guise! And what 
will the princess ” “Anne de 
Montpensier!”’ interposed Lauzun, — 
‘*deceive me not! thinks she of me? 
Has she noticed my absence ?”’ 

‘* You deserve neither the love of 
your friends nor the remembrance of 
the princess,’ answered Guitry, “ for 
you are not true tov yards us ; how else 

can the suddenly subdued tone with 
which you ask this question, be recon- 
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ciled with the unbending pride of your 
general bearing ?” 

‘Has she really remembered me ? 
has she spoken my name ?”’ asked Lau- 
zun, with great excitement. ‘I answer 
thee nothing more,” said the knight, 
turning towards the door; but Lauzun 
seized and held him fast. For several 
moments they stood in silence, face to 
face, and eye to eye, until at length 
Lauzun’s laboring breast was relieved 
by a deep-drawn sigh. 

“Guitry,” said he, “more than 
your prayers and arguments have the 
few words you have just spoken 
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brought home to me—the remembranee 
how fair is life in the glorious syn. 
light, how great the sacrifice I am com. 
pelled to make! You have raised g 
storm in this bosom which—tell me by 
your honor I conjure you, can I step 
back? will no stain attach to me? Is 
it true, that there is no obstruction but 
my own will, and that hundreds have 
left this tomb before me, ” 
‘ Finish not,” exclaimed the overjoyed 
knight, hastening out; “seek not an 
excuse for having come to your senses; 
leave your cause in my hands.” 


who— 


(To be Continued.) 


PAPERS OF AN OLD DARTMOOR PRISONER. 


EDITED BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 





CHAPTER X. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND LITERARY. 


Some persons outside the walls, mind- 
ful of the spiritual wants of their fel- 
low-beings confined within, undertook 
to furnish each prisoner with a Bible. 
The work was commenced ; but it was 
soon found that the seed of life was 
sown upon stony ground, and was 
likely to yield no good crop of the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness. — 
Those to whom the Bible came were, 
many of them, in the habit of selling 
them to the shop-keepers for beer and 
rum, having a more vivid feeling of 
their spirituous propensities than of their 
spiritual natures. The shop-keepers 
would barter them away to the grocers 
and market-people outside; and the 
knowledge of these transactions soon 
came to the ears of the philanthropic 
individuals who had conceived the 
praiseworthy, but as it proved, chimer- 
ical project, —and they abandoned it. 
And yet, if a suitable discrimination 
had been used, I do not know but some 
of the results, anticipated by the pro- 
jectors of the scheme, might have been 
realized ; for a majority of the prison- 


ers were of a quiet and orderly charac- 
ter; and as time hung heavy on the 
hands of many of them, they would 
have been glad to pass some portion of 
it in reading. But to give Bibles to 
drunkards and gamblers, whose days 
and nights were fully occupied in the 
indulgence of the lowest animal pro- 
pensities, was like casting pearls before 
swine. 

A clergyman, (I believe of the Me- 
thodist sect, ) from one of the neigh- 
boring towns, was in the habit of visit- 
ing the prisons very constantly on 
Thursdays. There was a place re- 
served in the cock-loft of No. 4 prison, 
which served equally well as a theatre 
and a lecture-room. Here the good 
man would hold forth in a quiet and 
rational manner: adapting himself to 
what he supposed to be the wants and 
condition of his hearers; and, although 
I pretty constantly attended his minis- 
trations, as I respected the man and his 
motives, yet | am compelled to say, 
that I fear his advice, his warnings, his 
reproofs and encouragements, were 
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wasted on ears that, hearing heard 
not, and on minds that could not under- 
siand, or would not follow out his pre- 
cepts. Yet the good man was not de- 
terred from continuing his labors, how- 
ever he may have desponded of wit- 
nessing any successful results there- 
from. He must have seen, as I have, 
his auditors, though decent and atten- 
tive enough while he was exhorting 
them. hardly waiting for his farewell 
benediction, before they surrounded the 
gaming-tables and grog-stands that 
were all the while driving a brisk trade 
in the neighborhood of his pulpit. 

But the Pontifex Maximus of the 
diocese of Dartmoor was an ugly, 
thick-lipped, ignorant black man, named 
Simon; and | believe, notwithstanding 
his professions of piety, that he was a 
consummate rascal. Simon, King Dick, 
anda civil and inoffensive black man, 
who, from the circumstance of his 
having been a servant to the Duke of 
Kent, was known by the name of The 
Duke, constituted the hierarchy. Simon 
preached, the Duke responded amen to 
any peculiarly pungent passage, while 
Dick stood by with his big chub, like a 
Roman lictor, to keep order, — when 
wo to the luckless dark skin who 
should chance to show any signs of in- 
decorum. With the conduct of the 
whites, Dick never interfered; they 
brought their own customs and man- 
ners into his territory ; and with a lib- 
erality worthy of the old Romans, 
Dick allowed them to bring their own 
religion or irreligion. 

Simon’s pulpit was a small table, 
placed on top of a bench, on which he 
stood ; it was at first bare, but he soon 
contrived to have it covered with a 
green cloth. At a table beneath sat 
the Duke, with psalm-book in hand, 
ready to lead off the tune, (for he acted 
as chorister, or, as the Scotch say, 
precentor, as well as deacon,) while all 
around were ranged multitudes of 
black faces, drinking in the words of 
inspiration as they fell from the lips of 
the priestly Simon; and here and there 
might be seen a white face grinning 
almost audibly at the fun. ; 

Simon’s garb was at first not very 
clerical, being a bright green coat; but 
after a while, the contributions enabled 
him to raise the wind for a black one. 
It was, however, a second-hand one, 
and had been worn thin and rusty, and 
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was withal too small for the priest, 
who wes an uncommonly large and 
muscular man. He was obliged to 
shove his arms a great deal too far 
through the sleeves: and his bare lower 
arms, wrists, and broad hands, remind- 
ed me very forcibly of a pair of those 
kitchen implements denominated bread- 
peels. His arms being so straitly con- 
fined, hung down by his sides, giving 
him the appearance of that good old 
New-England thanksgiving dainty, a 
stuffed turkey, prepared for roasting, 
with its wings trussed back. 

Thus ensconced in his clerical tog- 
gery, Simon appeared to be the hap- 
piest man in Dartmoor, for *“* he was 
supremely in love with himself, and 
was without a rival.’”’ Mounted on his 
bench, with his open Bible on the table 
before him, he poured forth, every 
Sunday, such streams of fervid elo- 
quence, as I believe were never heard 
by mortal ears, before or since. He 
would work himself up into such a tre- 
mendous storm of fervor as to overflow, 
when such ranting, such roaring, such 
a torrent of broken gibberish running 
into blasphemy, as he then uttered, 
such grimaces and contortions as he 
then exhibited, it is impossible to de- 
scribe,—and the attempt would be pro- 
ductive only of disgust. 1 have before 
me some notes, taken on the spot, of 
this fellow’s mockery of preaching and 
praying ; but they are too full of non- 
sense and blasphemy to lay before the 
reader. Simon one day met with a cafas- 
trophe ;—he had had a vision, (as he 
said,) the night before, in which an an- 
gel predicted swift destruction on every 
obdurate negro who would not contrib- 
ute liberally to a collection which he 
was to take up for some pretended re- 
ligious object; he was expatiating with 
vehemence on the woes denounced, 
and was throwing his arms about him 
in wild confusion to enforce the terror 
of his words, when his old black coat 
suddenly gave way, with a rent all 
down alongside the back-seam. He 
then took advantage of this event to 
appeal to them more strongly for their 
further liberality, as, in addition to the 
proposed object, he must have another 
coat. 

He got up a contribution once to buy 
alarge Bible for the pulpit; and the 
money was paid in, but the Bible did 
not appear. The negroes had been 
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gulled so often, that Simon relied on 
their gullibility a little too far. Finding 
Sunday succeed to Sunday, but no Bible 
to take the place of the little one, the 
contributors became indignant, and laid 
their complaints at the foot of the 
throne. ‘The monarch, notwithstand- 
ing his disposition to support the Pon- 
tifex, (for they played into each other's 
hands as well as kings and priests 
usually do,) felt obliged in policy to in- 
terfere. So he affected great indigna- 
tion, and told Simon he was a great 
rascal and impostor, and that his piety 
and preaching were all a hoax; and 
forbade him to preach any more, on 
pain of his high displeasure. Simon, 
yielded to the storm, and for awhile de- 
sisted; but after a proper time he 
made his peace with royalty, expressed 
his contrition for having so far fallen 
away from grace, and shed hypocritical 
tears in confirmation of his penitence. 
He was restored to his priestly office, 
and resumed his clerical functions. 
After each performance a hat was 
carried round by the Duke, and each 
man cast his mite into the treasury. 
The musical performances at these 
meetings were in a wild, but not un- 
pleasant style, carried on entirely by 
the blacks, who, here as everywhere, 
exhibited their native taste for music. 
It was the choir, and not the priest, 
which attracted each Sunday a con- 
siderable numberof whites to the meet- 
ing. 1 never knew that Simon was 
very successful in making converts of 
the blacks ; —they lived with him, and 
knew him, and probably thought, as 
the wife of a certain ranting preacher 
did, who, when some one was praising 
to her the piety of her husband, ex- 
claimed: “Ah! ye don’t know Johnny 
so well as I do.” Simon, however, 
made two white converts, and one day 
profaned the ceremony of baptism by 
immersing them in the bathing-pond. 
‘The means of a very decent educa- 
tion were available at a very cheap 
rate at Dartmoor. This was before 
the celebrated declaration of Lord 
Brougham, that ‘“ the school-master 
was abroad in England ;’’ but the school- 
master was at home in that obscure 
portion of it on which the depot of 
Dartmoor was situated. There were 
many men there who were qualified as 
school-masters, and they turned their 
qualifications to account in such a way 
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as to be productive of some little emoly. 
ment to themselves, and of an inealeu. 
lable amount of good to many of the 
young men who were confined there, 
Amid much of evil in our condition 
there, there was this of good—that jt 
afforded leisure to a great many to ac- 
quire useful knowledge, who, but for 
this, would have been too much mixed 
up with the business of this bustling 
world to devote the necessary time to 
that purpose. 

No. 1 was the principal place of 
education, — it was our Connecticut; 
though in every prison one or more 
schools were kept. It was common to 
see advertisements posted up, in which 
Mr. —— offered to teach reading, 
writing and arithmetic, at prices vary- 
ing from sixpence a week to a shilling 
per month; and Mr. —— would pro- 
pose to teach navigation and the use of 
the globes; or Mr. —— the French 
and Spanish languages, at the same 
cheap rate; and their schools were 
well attended, and, | believe, the school- 
masters generally competent. 

There was a man in No. 7 prison 
who had been discharged from a British 
man-of-war, and had considerable prize- 
money paid to him. He turned his 
means into the purchase of several hun- 
dred volumes of well-selected books, 
and fitted up a library in the cock-loft 
of his prison, and kept his books for 
circulation, at a small sum _ per week, 
and I believe he found it to be a tolera- 
bly successful speculation. But, how- 
ever the profit may have been to the 
projector, the library was productive 
of a very profitable and pleasant source 
of amusement and instruction to some 
of the prisoners. 

It was seriously contemplated, at one 
time, to establish a newspaper within 
the prisons; and I believe the project 
would have been carried into effect, and 
have proved a successful one, had not 
the news of the treaty led us to believe 
that we should soon be liberated. Bul- 
letins were occasionally posted on the 
walls, containing the leading incidents 
of news, prison memorabilia, &c., w hich 
in some measure answered the pur- 
poses of a newspaper. 

Our prison-keeper was very unwise- 
ly sensitive about our getting any news- 
papers, except such as were devoted to 
the tory interest in England, or to the 
federal party in the United States ; but 
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Ido not know whether he had orders 
to exclude them, or did it of his own 
mere notion. We thought it to bea 
very foolish and tyrannical restriction ; 
and I cannot now conceive what pur- 

se favorable to the British could be 
effected by it. ‘These papers were not 
such as we desired to see, and we re- 
sorted to various expedients to get the 
liberal journals smuggled into the prisons, 
One of the devices was, by the agency 
of some of the bakers outside, to have 
the newspaper carefully enveloped, 
baked in the middle of a loaf of bread, 
with a particular 
whereby it might be distinguished.— 
Cobbet’s Register usually came in this 
way. The cost of papers was so great 
in England that we had to club toge- 


mark on the loaf 
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ther and form companies for the pur- 
pose of taking them. We seldom got 
sight of any papers from the United 
States but what our keeper chose to 
send us, or on the arrival of a fresh lot 
of captives who had recently left home. 

Thus, it will be perceived that we 
had a tolerable infusion ef education and 
literature at our university of seven col- 
leges at Dartmoor; and that, like the 
practice at other colleges, each candi- 
date had to undergo an examination 
when he entered; but then our presi- 
dent and faculty were as liberal and 
good-natured as the same worthy func- 
tionaries are atsome American colleges 
—they rejected none for insufficient an- 
swers. 


CHAPTER XI. 


PROVISIONS.—CHRISTMAS DINNER.—OCCUPATIONS.—-COMMENCE BUSINESS, BUT 


FAIL. 


THERE was great complaint among 
the prisoners of the insufficient quanti- 
ty of provisions allowed us by the Brit- 
ish for our subsistence. Our allow- 
ance was a half pound of beef per man, 
which, being delivered in the gross, 
was diminished considerably in weight 
by cooking and the abstraction of the 
bone ; some turnips, or onions, a little 


barley, and one-third of an ounce of 


salt. On Wednesdays and Fridays, in 
lieu of the beef, we had 
smoked or pickled herrings and one 
pound of potatoes, or, in lieu of the 
herrings, a pound of pickled codfish.— 


We had also one and a half pounds of 


bread per day for each man, which 
was generally of a very good quality. 
This was our whole allowance by the 
British government; and for a robust, 
hearty man, it was certainly a very 
smal] one—the beef being only half the 
quantity allowed to its own soldiers and 
sailors, who receive, addition, peas 
in an almost unlimited quantity, and 
cocoa at morning and night. We had 
no allowance for breakfast or supper ; 
but to remedy this deficiency, we were 
paid by our own government two-pence- 
halfpenny per day, and this was paid to 
us every thirty- two day 8, amounting to 
six shillings and eight pence, or about 





a pound of 


one and a half dollars. I can bring no 
greater reproach on the British govern- 
ment for its treatment of the prisoners 
than this insufficient allowance of food, 
unless it be the immuring men in such 
a horrid and unhealthy climate as Dart- 
moor. There was no excuse for this 
stinting, in the treatment of British 
prisoners in the United States, who 
had at all times an ample allowance of 
food; and the authorities should not, 
with any claim to humanity, have al- 
lowed the chance of almost actual star- 
vation to be warded off by our own 
government. I am sorry to be obliged 
to make these remarks, because, in 
general, I have no reason to complain 
of my treatment while a prisoner; but 
{ know that many of the inmates of 
Dartmoor would have suffered from 
the insufficient supply of food, had it not 
been for the allowance of the American 
government. 

For myself, I fared well enough; 
for I was connected with the mess of 
the little captain, whom I have brought 
to the reader’s notice several times 
before ; and with him, there was no 
lack of provender. He made friends 
at Dartmoor as well as everywhere 
else, and had his usual luck here, of 
finding the most generous and liberal 
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friends of any man I ever knew. 
Lucky it was for him and them that 
his pockets were so capacious, or else 
he would have been obliged to do vio- 
lence to his own feelings, and to put 
the modesty of his friends to the blush, 
by exhibiting the proofs of their kind- 
ness and beneficence. He was useful 


to every one. The contractor was 
grateful fer his assistance in weighing 
out the bread and beef; the clerks 
were glad to avail themselves of his 


services in taking account; the com- 
mittee were right well pleased that he 
helped them in the inspection, and the 
cooks for his valuable advice and assist- 
ance in the culinary processes ; — and 
should such a man go with a hungry 
maw? No! shade of Heliogabalus 
forbid it! Else were gratitude but un 
empty sound at Dartmoor, and unre- 
quited services a by-word in No. 7. 

It was a glorious sight to us of his 
mess, each morning, when the captain 
returned from his daily labors of love, 
to see him unbutton his peu-jacket. 
Snugly ensconced between the breast 
of this and his inner coat, would he 
produce a nice, luscious, large salt-fish. 
From one pocket would emerge a huge 
beef-steak, and from the other delicious 
and savory onions, or mayhap some full- 
grown and taste-inviting potatoes ; while 
his head was crowned with a nice four 
pound loaf of white bread, modestly 
shadowing its loveliness under his ample 
hat, while one waistcoat-pocket would 
contain the salt, (the other he reserved 
for tobacco,) and his trowsers-pocket a 
snug little flask of eau-de-vie, for the 
captain’s own especial use. Of this 
last he a monopoly, 
which I cheerfully accorded him ; but, 
I believe, some of my messmates look- 
ed upon it with grudging eyes. 

Best of messmates! prince of good 
fellows, and paragon of providers! 
Should’st thou not be allowed thine 
own little peculiar—thy drop of comfort 
in this ungenial climate? It was 
cessary for thee, after thy arduous 
labors in the offices, the market-yard, 
and And should the 
ungrateful recipients of the liberality of 
thy friends, th with whom thou 
freely shured’st all things, save this — 
should they envy thee thy daily pota- 
tion? [, at least, had not thus learned 
my duty. 

But one thing was wanting to perfect 


article claimed 


ne- 


the cook-house. 


se 
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the character of the captain. He Was 
brave, generous and eloquent, but he 
had his infirmity ; he had a very weak 
head, and his potations would * mount 
me up into the brain,” and so knock 
about among the bumps of combative. 
ness and destructiveness, that his after. 

painfal 
But we 
had all learnt to reverence his morning 
capabilities, and we administered sooth. 


noon character presented a 


contrast to his morning one. 


ing-syrup to his afternoon infirmities, 
On the approach of Christmas, the 
captain's friends were uncommonly 
munificent; their own hearts, | sup- 
pose, were made more warm by the 
near prospect of enjoying the festivities 
of that season of old English hospital- 
ity; and presents flowed in, with a 
profusion that astonished even me, 
used as I had become to the winning 
graces of the captain and the kind re- 
friends. Christmas day, 
1814, was therefore a red-letter day in 
our Dartmoor calendar. The captain 
was a man of the world, but he had 
not, as I have before a spice 
His 
exclusive grasp of the little pocket- 
flask was caused y by its very 
diminutive bulk. It was his pet, his 
favorite, the sole child of his love, and 
to which he clung with a grasp as un 
flinching as if it contained all that the 
but had 
he possessed more of the same family, 
we should have shired them with him. 
on: for 
the captain found in the pocket of his 
small clothes, a one-pound note. How 
but it was 


gards of his 


intimated, 
of selfishness in his disposition. 


solely 


world could give of pleasure ; 
This was verified on this occasi 


it got there, ] never knew, - 
a rara- an 
and I did not care to inquire very par- 
ticularly into its origin; sufficient for 
that it there, and that the 
captain spent it all for beer, to wash 
down our savory morsels with. 

The captain had invited a few friends, 
not of our mess, to partake ;— good fel- 


avis, orsis in a desert,— 


vas 


me 


lows they were all, and potent at the 
beer-jug. little and 
drank much; but, like the old friar in 
the play of * The Castle 
“what little they did eat prospered 


Some of them ate 


Spectre,” 


with them most abundantly.” Their 
bellies were rotund, and their legs 


spindle-shanked, sure signs of good 
feeding and and 
they were not stinted at our festival. 
A one-pound note bought ten gallons of 


vigorous digestion ; 
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beer, and there were but ten persons 
to partake of it; and of the abstemi- 
ousness of one of the ten, modesty 
fyrbids me to speak. 

The good yule-log was provided, not 
to burn, for we had neither stove nor 
fire-place, but to eke out our scanty 
supply of seats. ‘The table was spread 
with a munificence unwonted in Dart- 
moor; and mess and guests forgot for 
awhile the recollection of home and 
its thanksgiving festivals; forgot their 
cold, dank, and dismal prison ; forgot 
family and friends, and all, save the 
present festive occasion. CUGamesof all- 
fours, cribbage, and whist, succeeded 
the dinner; pipe after pipe of tobacco 
was consumed, and while the aromatic 
smoke was ascending in graceful curls, 
each one looked round with much com- 
placency on his neighbor, and all on 
the giver of the feast. Song followed 
song, toast succeeded to toast, and the 
memory of the feast now smacks on 
my mind, with grateful recollection of 
my long-lost messmate. 

‘He who had money might do well 
enough at Dartmoor: for there were 
cook-shops and stalls of every kind and 
degree kept by the prisoners, from 
those which were dignified with the 
name of taverns, down to the humble 
venders of coffee and plum-gudgeons. 
At these taverns might be found 
meats, roast and boiled, and stewed and 
fried; pastry-cakes, fruits, wine and 
liquors; and they were well patron- 
ized, and profitable to their keepers. 
The cries of “hot plum-gndgeons! 
who'll buy a plum-gudgeon ! hot fre- 
co! hot freco! lobscouse, nice and 
hot! hot coffee! hot coffee! burgoo, 
nice burgoo !” were continually re- 
sounding through the prisons. Some 
of these dainties have, I dare say, never 
before been heard of by my readers; 
and, for their instruction, as they are 
not to be found in any cook's oracle, 
from Mrs. Glass down to Dr. Kitchen- 
er, 1 will explain them. Plum-gud- 
geon was a compound of salt fish and 
potatoes, or rather of potatoes and fish ; 
for the fish was something like a grain 
of wheat in a busbel of chatf; you 
might search all day till you found it, 
and then it was not worth the trouble 
of the search. This mass was formed 
into obtuse pointed cones, about as large 
as a tea-saucer, and fried in a little, 
very little butter. Each plum-gudgeon 
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sold for a penny, and made a very de- 
cent mess for breakfast. Freco was a 
stew, made of the marrow and fat of 
bones, boiled out, with a few small 
pieces of meat and some potatoes, and 
thickened with barley; water being, 
by an almost infinite degree, the pre- 
dominant ingredient. When well and 
cleanly made, it was not unpalatable, 
and a pint might be bought for two 
pence. Lobscouse was a thicker stew, 
made with a larger proportion of meat, 
part of which had been salted, and it 
sold at about double the price of freco. 
Burgoo is, [ believe, better known; 
it is a hasty-pudding made of oat-meal, 
and eaten with butter or molasses, cal- 
led, in Dartmoor, * trickles” a corrup- 
tion of treacle. Coffee, or rather a 
pretty good substitute for it, was made 
from burnt peas, or burnt crusts of 
bread; and as it required little capital, 
besides a kettle and a tin-pot, to set up 
a coffee-merchant, and as the beverage 
was much in demand, it was the occu- 
pation, and a thriving one, too, of a 
great many of the prisoners. One 
might see the fires of the coffee-makers 
all round the yards as soon as the 
doors were open in the morning; but 
some of them, whose customers ex- 
pected an earlier supply, had little fur- 
naces in the prisons, with pipes to con- 
vey the smoke through the windows. 
There was a good deal of money cir- 
culating in the prisons. I have already 
observed, that each prisoner received 
two-pence-half-penny per day from our 
own government; this to nearly six 
thousand prisoners, would give a cireu- 
lation of nearly nine thousand dollars per 
month; to this is to be added the prize 
money and wages—paid to men who 
were discharged from British men-of- 
war, as American seamen, and sent to 
Dartmoor as prisoners of war, and the 
aggregate amount would not be far from 
double thatsum. But then it was soon 
pretty equally distributed, for Jack is 
not renowned for saving or accumula- 
ting: and it was very much as Dr. John- 
son said of learning in Scotland, ‘like 
bread in a besieged town, every man had 
a mouthfull, but no man a bellyfull.” 
T’o this remark there were some ex- 
ceptions; for the beer-sellers, where 
the trade was free, made money; so 
did some of the shop-keepers. Some 
of the prisoners were connected with 
wealthy families at home, and had 
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money remitted to them; and some 
few ot the discharged men-ot-war’s-men 
had been officers in the service, and had 
been successful in gaining prize-money. 
I knew one man who had been a boat- 
swain, who was reported to have three 
thousand pounds; and another, who 
had beena master’s mate, who had more 
than one thousand—but these were rare 
cases. 

I always thought it to be gross injus- 
tice in the British government to send 
these men to prison. ‘They had com- 
mitted no crime; they had not been 
taken in war; they.had served the go- 
vernment faithfully, most of them long, 
—some of them so well that they had 
gained rank in the service, and because 
they would not fight against their own 
-ountryinen they were sent to prison. 
[ am aware of the plea of expediency, 
that if these men were sent home they 
would hive manned our ships, and car- 
rying with them the arts they had 
Jearned in the British service, would 
have proved efficient and formidable 
enemies. But necessity and expediency 
are the pleas of tyranny, wrong and 
injustice, all the world over; and if na- 
tions are ever brought to judgment and 
retribution, the black sin of Great Bri- 
tain, in this case, will be added to the 
catalogue of her wrongs to Hindostan 
and Ireland. 

l remember, when I was a boy, that 
there was a great deal of discussion 
going on in the newspapers in relation 
to the number of impressed American 
seamen in the British navy. An eminent 
and worthy citizen of Massachusetts, 
who figured much in politics, and who 
had held high offices in the state, was 
led astray so far from truth as to report 
that only a small number, (I forget how 
small, but I think less than a hundred,) 
had ever been impressed. Now the fact 
was, that there were in Dartmoor twen- 
ty-three hundred and fifty men who 
had been discharged from the British 
navy as Americans, most of whom had 
been impressed. Ido not believe that 
all these men were Americans; some 
I know were not; but then, the pro- 
portion of them being British subjects, 
who had been able to pass themselves 
off as Americans, was comparatively 
small; and as every man-of-war, on 
board which I was a prisoner, had 
among its crew more or fewer Ameri- 
cans, who had nut been discharged, I 
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think it cannot be far from the truth to 
say, that there were, when the war com. 
menced in 1812, more than three thoy. 
sand wmpre ssed Americans in the Brit- 
ish navy. 

But to return to the shops, which 
were various in Dartmoor. ‘lhey were 
kept in the mess-births; the dinner. 
table, when not in use for dinner, being 
paraded in front, as a counter, and fur. 
nished with various commodities for 
sale. The cook-shops I have already 
noticed; then there were the beer. 
shops ; shops for the sale of articles of 
prison manufacture, such as mimie 
ships, neatly built of bone, straw hats, 
shoes made of list and canvass, toys of 
various kinds, &c.; coffee shops, and 
green-grocers’ shops, where were sold 
vegetables. But the most common were 
the grocery-shops, in which were sold 
glasses of rum, pipes, ha’ penny-worths 
of tobacco, butter, snuff, tea, coffee, 
trickle, &c. These were eminently re- 
tail shops, in the sense of a shop-keeper 
nearer homc, who said, “he had relin- 
quished the retail trade—he no longer 
cut candles nor split crackers.” But 
they would cut candles, split crackers, 
halve a glass of rum, or accommodate 
you in any way, according to your 
means, in Dartmoor. 

When I first went there, I wished to 
turn an honest penny, and employ my 
time, and | connected myself in business 
asa grocer with my little messmate, 
We procured our stock in trade of a 
Tavistock grocer, on the usual credit of 
twenty days; that being ample time, if 
trade was good, to turn such a stock as 
was usually employed. My partner 
was about my equal in size, much more 
than my equal in years, and almost in- 
finitely my superior in knowledge of 
the world; so he was the head of the 
concern and the out-door partner. I 
had by this time become pretty well 
able to bear confineme nt; so I was the 
indoor partner and salesman. 

With much self-complacency, after 
the arrangement as to credit had been 
effected and the stock procured, I ar- 
rayed and set in order the shop. The 
counter was arranged—here was a bot- 
tle of rum ; in juxta-position, bearing it 
loving company, was a wine-glass, with 
the impress of antiquity very legible on 
its surface, but being withal marvellous- 
ly little of its age. There might be 
seen the little lump of butter, melting 
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and tender as the heart of a young 
damsel of sweet sixteen ; hard by the 
ha’penny-worths of tobacco, redolent of 
the aromatic perfumes of the land of ho- 
miny and hoe-cakes—of double-shufile 
and kite-foot; and then, casting your 
glance a little onward, you might have 
seen the odoriferous herb of China, or 
the aromatic berry from the sunny 
isles of slavery and sugar-canes ; here 
were pipes, and there was snuff ; here 
a keg of trickle, and there a sack ef po- 
tatoes; while, to crown the scene, 
joint-movarch of all he surveyed, stood 
a dapper little shop-man, five feet and 
two inches high, as his protection tes- 
tified, his mouth screwed up to a smile 
which his heart belied, as alert and 
ready to wait on customers as any 
knight of the yard-stick on Washing- 
ton or Hanover streets, but presenting 
a forcible and mortifying contrast in the 
habiliments of his outward man. 

Trade prospered; customers came 
and bought, and drank, and cut and 
came again. Our stock diminished 
daily ;—the time came round when our 
Tavistock creditor expected payment. 
My partner had been the cashier. I 
asked him for the needful to keep our 
credit good ;—he rummaged his pockets, 
he searched his trunks, he cogitated and 
ruminated—but all in vain; the cash 
was not forthcoming—it was gone—(a 
sheriff’s return would have said, non 
est inventus,)—where I never knew; 
but I always looked upon the gaming- 


tables of No. 4 with a painful feeling of 


suspicion. We were bankrupts—our 
credit prostrated, and our shop aban- 
doned. 

It would do no good to disclose to my 
readers my feelings or my subsequent 
resources; but the Tavistock grocer 
was paid, and my partner was innocent 
of the payment. 

By our bankruptcy a_ rival shop- 
keeper of our neighborhood flourished ; 
he succeeded to our custom, and drove 
a thriving business in the sale of his 
commodities. During one of the an- 
noying suspensions of the market, 
when he could replenish his stock in 
no other way, he made an agreement 
with a soldier to smuggle into the pris- 
on sundry articles for the supply of his 
shop, to the value of two or three 
pounds. They agreed upon a counter- 
sign by which they would know each 
other in the dark. The shop-keeper 
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incautiously mentioned the agreement, 
and it became known to some of a gang 
of thieves, with which the prisons were 
infested. At the night agreed upon 
they forestalled the shop-keeper, and 
placed themselves at the window. The 
soldier came and gave the countersign ; 
and it being answered correctly, he, 
without any suspicion, passed in the ar- 
ticles. On requesting his pay, they de- 
rided and insulted him. The poor sol- 
dier was in despair; he had not the 
means of making good to him of whom 
he had procured the articles the price 
of them; and the man threatened to 
expose him to his officer unless he fur- 
nished the payment. The shop-keeper 
would not pay him, although it was 
through his indiscretion that he was 
defrauded. It was of no use to attempt 
to hunt out the thieves; and even if 
they had been recognized, he could 
have obtained nothing from them. He, 
therefore, made the case known to 
some in our neighborhood, when we 
immediately opened a subscription-pa- 
per for the benefit of the poor soldier, 
and in a short time an amount larger 
than what he had been defrauded of 
was raised and paid over to him. 

In a bay near us messed six men, 
whose various employments will give 
the reader part of a miniature view of 
the great world at Dartmoor. One 
had been a tailor at home, and he now 
plied his needle and shears with as 
much assiduity as he was wont to do 
in the county of old York, in Maine.— 
It seemed to be here a very good trade, 
too; for he was always diligently en- 
gaged in making or repairing. One 
had been an extensive brewer in Boston 
—had failed—tried his luck at priva- 
teering, and was captured. In prison 
he turned, as we termed him, a wash- 
er-woman, took in clothes to wash, and 
seemed to be as happy over his tub as 
he ever was over his brewing-kettle. 
Two were partners in the coffee-mak- 
ing business. ‘They had a small fur- 
nace to burn charcoal, which, in good 
weather, they used in the yard, but 
when it was stormy they attached to it 
a pipe, projecting through the window 
to lead off the smoke; over this fur- 
nace they roasted their peas or crusts 
of bread, and boiled their kettle ; and 
they drove a pretty thrifty business. 
Another was engaged in ship-building. 
He was an expert mechanic, aud from 
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wood or bone he would fashion you a 
tiny ship, complete even to the most 
minute particular. ‘The other was a 
grease-collector. He had an establish- 
ment in one corner of the yard, where, 
after collecting from the various messes, 
and from the cook-houses, all the bones 
he could, he would pound them up and 
boil them ina kettle with some water, 
and skim off the grease or marrow, 
which was in great estimation and de- 
mand for many culinary purposes.— 
This was one of the pattern messes of 
No. 7, for thrift and industry. 

Opposite to us was a mess of Span- 
iards. I have often been amused of 
an evening, while reclining in my ham- 
mock, by viewing this mess. It was 
their invariable practice, as soon as the 
prisons were locked up for the night, 
to gather round their table. They had 
an odd-looking pack of cards, and the 
games they played with them were in- 
comprehensible to me. They would 
place a large bowl on the table, into 
which they would put a glass or two of 
rum, and set fire to it, from the flame 
of burning paper. After burning a 
few minutes, they would blow out the 
flame, put in some sugar, then plenti- 
fully dilute the compound with water, 
and this bowl of very weak grog or 
punch, would serve for the whole mess 
till far into the witching time of night. 
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One, or at most two, segarillos, (that 
is, tobacco chopped fine, and rolled up 
in a paper wrapper, from which one 
would take a whiff and then pass jt 
round to his next neighbor, and so on, 
until it had gone the circle,) would suf. 
fice them for the sitting. Thus, with 
eards and conversation, and an occa. 
sional song, with the accompaniment of 
an old guitar, these men passed away 
the leaden hours of their captivity, 
without intercourse with any one but 
themselves; for I believe that neither 
of them could speak much, if any Eng. 
lish. How these men came here, | 
know not; but [ presume they were 
captured in some American vessels, 
and, of were considered ag 
Americans ; and that by the natural 
affinity of country, language, tastes, and 
customs, they had gathered into a mess 
at Dartmoor. I was often struck with 
their quiet and subdued manner, so dif- 
ferent from the rude and _ boisterous 
one of the Americans; with the grace 
and politeness with which they treated 
each other, in all their intercourse one 
with another, different from the 
rudely familiar deportment of the fun- 
loving Yankee sailor; and with their 
temperate habits, so different, so widely 
different from that of the generality of 
the Dartmoor messes. 
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CUSHING, 


We praise thee, God. when morning’s ra 
I 


In orient skies beg 


ins to shine, 


And once again returning day 
Wakes on this glorious world of thine. 


We praise thee, God, whose mighty hand, 
Supreme in love, supreme in power, 
Rolls on the sun from land to land, 
To light and glad each fleeting hour. 


We praise thee, God, at evening tide, 
With all the starry hosts on high, 
Which beam, as if thy throne beside, 
To hymn thy greatness through the sky. 


At morn, at noon, at 


eve, we praise 


Thy might and grace on bended knee, 
And hearts of grateful joy still raise, 
Creator, Savior, God, to thee. 
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Wuen, thirty years ago, the colonies 
of South America began to break the 
decayed yoke of Spain, and like us of the 
North, struck for liberty as well as in- 
dependence ; when they made Wash- 
ington their watch-word, and the light 
of this northern constellation their 
guide, and our success the guaranty of 
their hopes, no wonder that our sym- 
pathies were strongly stirred. We saw 
that, notwithstanding the terrific explo- 
sion of the French Revolution, each one 
of the new-born states came into life in- 
stinct with aspirations for free govern- 
ment, and we rejoiced to contemplate in 
the future a continent of free republics, 
offsetting, with their prosperity, power 
and happiness, the thraldom and misery 
in which the old hemisphere was held. 

But when we looked to see the new 
nations easily and peacefully organize 
their governments, and commence their 
career in the path we had so easily trod, 
we only saw and sadly learned that the 
work of building new and stable sys- 
tems was quite another thing from de- 
stroying old and decayed ones. Unlike 
the colonies of North America, a long 
term of slavery preceded the emancipa- 
tion of those of the South, and the art 
of self-government, in its simplest rudi- 
ments, was yet to be acquired. Rich 
mines, mild climates and fruitful soils 
had enervated the temperament of the 
people, and a warm sun had destroyed 
the equilibrium between passion and 
reason. Independence was established 
only to be followed by civil commotions, 
and liberty became confusion and crime. 
Revolution followed revolution, bringing 
no fruits but blood and distress. Gene- 
rals and dictators, presidents and gov- 
ernors, juntas, constitutions, systems, 
“plans” and ** pronunciamentos,”’ came, 
changed, and went again, like clouds in 
a disturbed sky. And the most san- 
guine friend of human liberty could 
only wait and hope, that through expe- 
rience and suffering, with much tribula- 
tion, the unhappy people would in some 
way, and atsome time, accomplish their 
deliverance; and under some system 
suited to their conditions and needs, the 
tormented nations at last find rest. 
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Thus have passed thirty years of 
almost ceaseless struggle, with so little 
to encourage the hopes of their well- 
wishers, that most of us turn with pain 
from each fresh account of new revolu- 
tions and wars among them, and have 
almost ceased to feel any interest in 
their affairs. 

But look again: thirty years, the time 
of a generation, though long in the life 
of a man, is little in the life of a nation ; 
and if we will but hopefully turn our 
eyes to the southern horizon, we may 
now see that something has been 
achieved. It is something that those 
people, in all their sore agony, have 
never yet lost their instinct for freedom 
or their hopes of achieving it; some- 
thing that, in despair, they have never 
yet called on the name of a king for 
deliverance; something that, finally 
discarding the centralizing systems of 
the republican theorists of Europe, they 
are generally adopting the principle of 
federations to which confessedly we owe 
our own happy success, and are laying 
the foundations of solid national fatrics, 
by first organizing and perfecting the 
parts ; and it is something that several 
of the states now give signs of having at 
last acquired stability and prosperity 
under liberal institutions. 

As might be expected by those hold- 
ing the common opinions of the effect 
upon national character of geographical 
position, the earliest proofs of improve- 
ment are seen in the countries within 
the temperate zone; and Chili, the far- 
thest south, is the farthest advanced in 
stability of government. The next is 
the Argentine Confederation. 

If Plato had looked over the whole 
earth for aland where to found his ideal 
republic, or Sir Thomas More for a 
location for bis Utopia, either of them 
might well have chosen the fair country 
of La Plata. Its area of nine hundred 
thousand square miles—greater than the 
extent of France, Germany and Spain 
combined—occupies the most and the 
best of the region of the southern tem- 
perate zone, and stretches from the 
tropic of Capricorn to forty degrees of 
south latitude. The surface, though 
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mostly level, has yet a sufficient alterna- 
tion of hilly and mountainous districts, 


and nearly allof it, without the hand of 


man, sustains immense herds of cattle 
and horses, and when tilled, yields 
abundantly the best productions of both 
torrid and temperate zones, without 
either manure, labor or skill. Through 
this there runs the noble La Plata and 
its noble branches, and pervading all is 
aserene sky and an air healthy and 
pure. For inheritors of this delightful 
land there are one million of the best 
specimens of our race in all Spanish 
America; pure Castillians by descent. 
The men of commanding stature, ath- 
letic, vigorous and brave; the women 
so graceful, and fair and beautiful, as to 
excel, as all travellers confess, even the 
dames of old Castile. The Gothic-Cas- 
tillian race, in their second great migra- 


tion, plunging through the regions of 


equatorial heat, and arriving at such a 
country as this, could hardly be less in 
their physical character. For their mo- 
ral natures, behold the causes that have 
been operating upon them! 

They have never felt that impulse to 
exertion and industry which comes from 
a barren soil and ungenial climate. In 
their infancy as a people, during the 
long years of their colonial condition, 
the despotic government and illiberal 
policy of their mother country was 
every way such as to retard growth and 
advancement. By _ prohibitions on 
manufactures, imposed to keep them in 
dependence; by forbidding the expor- 
tation of their products in any but Span- 
ish-owned vessels; by effectually ex- 
cluding from all public posts the natives 
of the country ; by swarms of rapacious 
officials, and swarms of dissolute priests, 
sent over to consume the substance of 
the people, and set them an example of 
indolence, luxury and vice; by extreme 
taxation; by permitting the devastating 
inroads of the Indians, which an inert 
and enervated Spanish soldiery either 
could not or would not prevent; by all 
these means, in that important season 
of their growth, did Spain endeavor to 
repress industry and the arts; to ex- 
clude the natives from commerce ; to 
crush their ambition; to check their 
advancement, in eithernumbers, wealth 
or civilization ; to corrupt their morals, 
destroy their energy, and break their 
spirit. But in spite of all these influ- 
ences, the English account of them, 
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given before their independence—Eng. 
lish travellers never flatter—represent 
them as, though by bad government dis. 
couraged and melancholy, yet “ possess. 
ing the germs of eminent good quali. 
ties.” 

In the wars of independence, the 
Vice-Royalty of Buenos Ayres was the 
first to strike and the first to conquer, 
In 1817 the provinces of which it was 
composed, and which now form the Ar. 
gentine Confederation, joining together 
under the name of the « United States 
of South America,” themselves 
about the serious work of organization: 
in attempting which, as from their edy- 
cation might have been foreseen, they 
were sinitten with the * gift of tongues” 
which afflicted the builders of Babel, and 
fell into deplorable confusion. Innwmer- 
able theoretical constitutions, of every 
fanciful variety, some of them imported 
ready-made from Europe, and others 
the fresh product of native imagination 
—none alike, except in the feature of 
centralism and the quality of being en- 
tirely unfitted for the people they were 
designed for—were, one after another, 
hurriedly set up, to be as_ hurriedly 
thrown down. One aspiring leader 
succeeded another, each to be deposed, 
banished or shot ; and there were presi- 
dents of a month, of a week, and of a 
day. Neglect and abuse of course pre- 
vailed in every branch of the public ad- 
ministration. A loan of seven hundred 
thousand pounds sterling was raised 
abroad at a ruinous discount, only to be 
sunk at home by investment in founding 
a national bank, which added to their 
other troubles the multifarious curse of 
a depreciated paper currency. So weak 
was the government that it was afraid 
to punish for crimes; nor did some of 


set 


the deputies scruple to confess that it 
was better to let offences go unpunished, 
than for the authorities to make at- 
tempts which could only show their 
weakness and provoke the wrath of the 
malefactors. Robbery and murder 
were being incorporated into the “ man- 
ners and customs” of the people, and 
the government was only felt in its own 
particular murders, robberies and extor- 
tions. And then the unorganized and 
unprotected country districts became a 
prey to the hostile Indian tribes, who 
laid waste the plantations of the few 
agriculturists, drove off the cattle from 
the pampas, sacked and destroyed the 
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settlements, slaughtered thousands, and 
carried away other thousands into cap- 
tivity, and came with devastation and 
terror even to the gates of Buenos 
Ayres. And the savages from the forest 
and the desert seemed coming to re- 
daim their ancient wild dominion in the 
land. 

To this bad pass did things come in 
all the parts of the present confedera- 
tion; and of none is the story more 
terribly true than of the principal pro- 
yince of Buenos Ayres, with its city 
and large territory, holding a population 
equal to perhaps one-half of all the 
others. It is of this province especially 
that there are now to be mentioned 
some remarkable changes, whose ef- 
fects, however, have spread to a large 
extent over the others also. 

In Buenos Ayres the government has 
now remained stable for more than ten 
years, and sustaining the utmost regu- 
larity in all its departments. The plun- 
dering of the treasury has ceased, and 
for all that time there has been estab- 
lished a system of public finance under 
which not one cent has been embezzled 
or lost. Economy has taken the place 
of extravagance, and its effects are, that 
though the taxes are wonderfully light, 
every public employee, civil or military, 
is promptly paid ; and, while sustaining 
a foreign war, two monthly instalments 
of five thousand Spanish dollars each, 
one as an indemnity to France, and the 
other for interest on the foolishly-con- 
tracted foreign debt, have been under- 
taken and regularly met, while at the 
same time the principal of another fo- 
reign debt is being rapidly reduced. 
Efficient laws, by whose operation de- 
tection and punishment follow the 
offence as quickly and certainly as light- 
ning follows the thunder-clap, extend 
as thoroughly through every alley of the 
close city, as over every league of the 


wide and sparsely inhabited plains of 


the interior. Throughout the whole 
province order and peace prevails; and 
than Buenos Ayres, with its hundred 
thousand souls of every country and 
character, there is not a better ordered 
city in all Christendom. Under the 
shadow of a well-guaranteed security, 
commerce extends and flourishes. Fo- 
reign merchants reside in the city, and 
transact their business with as certain 
a protection in every right as they could 
possibly have at home, and enjoy far 
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larger privileges than in their own coun- 
tries are allowed to aliens. And in all 
the fermentof popular excitement just- 
ly arising from the injuries and insults 
of England and France, of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen, not one of these mer- 
chants can say that he has been injured 
in his person or purse. The hostile 
Indians have long ago been swept from 
the plains, or reduced to quiet. The 
fertile fields, from which industry was 
driven, again feel the effects of tillage. 
Agriculture is extending in all direc- 
tions still farther into the country, and 
subduing alike the wild soil of the 
pampas and the fierce natures of their 
inhabitants. Under the well-enforced 
and evenly-executed laws, the peaceful 
arts progress, population extends and 
wonderfully increases, wealth increases, 
and security, order, progress and hap- 
piness have taken the place of anarchy, 
violence, crime, depopulation and retro- 
gression. 

And this miracle has been worked 
by one head — one hand—one name — 
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The people of South America are 
what they are, and not other than what 
they are. ‘To judge of them and their 
affairs, their actual condition, their na- 
tures and their wants must be learned, 
and well borne in mind. The interior 
country of the Argentines has had a 
peculiar influence upon their civiliza- 
tion. Civilization ordinarily progresses 
by concentration of population. Here 
a vast extent of level country, offering 
in all parts nearly equal advantages of 
pasturage, operated inevitably to scatter 
the few inhabitants over its whole sur- 
face, where, living on their large herds, 
with their few wants well supplied, 
they learned to love the life they fol- 
low, and to neglect and despise the 
softening arts of tillage. Here we have 
one step backwards towards the first 
estate of the original Visigoth. The 
name of Guacho, which they have 
given themselves, and which is taken 
from the chance product of an uncared- 
for ostrich egg, is one well expressive 
of their condition and habits. The 
vast body of them are herdsmen, living, 
like the Tartars, on horseback, eating 
flesh without bread, not depressed by 
poverty or fear, little tempered by arts 
or agriculture, but roving, free, inde- 
pendent, warlike and wild. 
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To govern such a people required 
something more than a constitution 
drawn up in Paris, d la mode the Abbé 
Sieyes, or written in London by Jere- 
my Bentham. To organize in astate 
the wanderers of the trackless and il- 
limitable pampas, needed something 
different from any of those centralizing 
schemes, imported untried from Europe, 
and something more than the flowery and 
unintelligible orations of the Central 
President, Rivadavice. All those fol- 
lies, again and again tried, had ridicu- 
lously failed. A thousand political 
philosophers and statesmen, such as 


easily administer the governments of 


other states of the world, would have 
found all their tactics, when exercised 
on a population like this, as futile as 
whistling to the winds. It needed a 
man truly a South American, well 
knowing the country, the people and 
the times; born of the country and the 
times —a child of the soil, a man of the 
people. ‘The times called for one with 
a strong head, and hand, and will—such 
a ruler as the people to whom he is 
sent always recognized and received. 
Such an one in La Plata would have 
been Jackson ; and Rosas is the Jack- 
son of the South. Differently constitu- 
ted than he is, he would have been 
unfit for his task; differently acting 
than he has, he would wholly have 
failed; and had he failed, his people 
must now have been fast declining into 
savageism, and his country intoa wilder- 
ness. If the broad and beautiful region 
of the earth he is now redeeming from 
ruin is to be redeemed, it is by the 
man Rosas. 

Juan M. De Rosas, though born in 
the city, has passed most of his life in 
the country, where, by his own ener- 
gies, he early accumulated a large for- 
tune. Until 1828, when he first was 
drawn into political life, he resided on 
his estanchia, devoting himself to agri- 
culture, taking no part in the political 
commotions, and only ambitious to be 
useful to the country people around 
him. To protect them from the inroads 
of the Indians, he organized the Guachos 
into a rude militia force, and himself 
led them with great success against the 
savages. 

Seeing, in the promotion of agricul- 
ture, the only sure means to correct the 
vagrant habits of the people, to mode- 
rate their turbulence, to harmonize and 
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accustom them to quietness and stabil. 
ity, he exerted himself to have a law 
passed prohibiting the importation of 
foreign grain. By his upright chara. 
ter, (for which he was often made 
umpire in their disputes,) by the inter. 
est he manifested in their welfare, and 
by his courage and ability displayed 
against the Indians, he gained a wide 
popularity among the Guachos, for 
which he was appointed commander. 
in-chief of the country districts. [ft 
was while holding this post, that, in the 
rebellion of Lavalle, in 1828, Governor 
Dorrego, flying from the capital, sought 
the protection of Rosas. The irregu- 
lar militia of his command, without 
arms, were but illy fitted to meet the 
veterans of the Brazilian war, whom 
Lavalle led against them. Disregard. 
ing the advice of Rosas, which was to 
avoid an immediate engagement, and 
by a war of resources worry their op- 
ponents, while time was being gained to 
better furnish and drill the country 
troops, Dorrego insisted on giving bat- 
tle, and was defeated, taken prisoner, 
and inhumanly killed. Rosas _persist- 
ed, raised more troops, skillfully ma- 
neeuvred, and finally ended the war by 
defeating Lavalle, and annihilating his 
power. Having accomplished which, 
and restored the laws, Rosas dismissed 
his large army and retired to his farm, 
from which, however, he was presently 
called to take the head of public affairs. 
In 1829 he was duly chosen Governor 
of the Province of Buenos Ayres, for 
the term of three years, and invested 
with extraordinary powers. 

Order had been restored in that 
province, but not in the other parts of 
the present Confederation. The Uni- 
tarians, the advocates of the central 
system, with whom were joined all 
those interested in promoting disturb- 
ance, all enemies of order and outlaws, 
were restless and ceaseless in promo- 
ting revolutions in whatever province 
they could gain a foot-hold. These are 
the men who, when defeated at every 
point, and rooted out from every part of 
the Confederacy, finally found refuge in 
the Banda Oriental, and have since 
been at the bottom of all the troubles 
there. For nearly all of his term the 
governor was engaged in the work 
of pacifying the provinces; which, 
being done, and the rightful authorities 
everywhere established, he returned to 
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Buenos Ayres, and entered the capital, 
there to employ the few remaining 
months in correcting the abuses that 
go rankly prevailed, and in devising 
measures for the general welfare. 

Having, in this short space of three 
years, extinguished civil war in all the 

rovinces ;—having perfected the fede- 
ral league between them, and assisted 
to establish well-organized governments 
in all ;—having obtained for his country 
the first sunlight of prosperity and 
peace that had dawned upon it since 
its independent existence—Rosas sur- 
rendered into the hands of the Legisla- 
ture the extraordinary powers he had 
received from them, and retired from 
the government. General Balcarce 
was elected to succeed him, 

Rosas now indulged the hope that, 
with the advantages he had procured 
for his countrymen, the regular consti- 
tutional government, once firmly start- 
ed, whold prove sufficiently stable and 
strong, and be able to reconcile security 
and order with mild laws and the exer- 
cise of Jimited powers; and resting on 
this hope, he turned his attention to 
the next mode of efficiently serving 
his country. He had become aware 
that further efforts were needed to for- 
ever end the annoyances of the Indi- 
ans, whose incursions had laid waste 
allthe pioneer settlements, and were 
fatally checking the progress of agri- 
culture ; and finding here his sphere of 
usefulness, he entered into it with all 
his energy, and with his usual success. 
He bent himself to organize an expe- 
dition on a large scale. At his sum- 
mons, the stalwart Guachos flocked 
around him, as readily as ever the rifle- 
men of Kentucky and Tennessee to the 
standard of * Old Hickory.” For fif- 
teen months he led them on this enter- 
prise. In that time they swept over 
an immense tract of country, and car- 
ried destruction and terror even into 
the savage fastnesses beyond the fron- 
tier. He smote the savages with ter- 
rible blows. Twenty thousand of them 
were destroyed. It was a bloody and 
dreadful work. Well, it was thoroughly 
done, and need not be gone over again. 
The red men are now no longer feared. 
They crouch quietly in their lairs be- 
yond the desert, or come to bring volun- 
tary tribute to the power that has mas- 
tered them. The agriculturalists ad- 
vance far into the interior, and there 
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securely cultivate the fertile soil. Asa 
consequence, land has risen to bear a 
price that was hitherto unheard of in 
that part of the world. 

Returning with three thousand cap- 
tives rescued from captivity among the 
Indians, Rosas avoided the triumphal 
arches and celebrations every where pre- 
pared to receive him, dismissed his 
soldiers with the pass-word—*t Union— 
Remedio—al Pais,”—(Union—Reme- 
dy—to the Country, )—and quietly took 
the road to his own home, where he 
rested, an inactive observer of what fol- 
lowed in the remainder of the term for 
which Balcarce had been elected. 

That magistrate had proved himself 
unable to work with the weak elements 
of government with which he was 
armed, or too dishonest properly to ad- 
minister any powers. He had joined 
with a faction unfriendly to Rosas, and 
sought with them to obtain the whole 
power. Finding, as the elections of 
1833 approached, that the friends of 
Rosas were too numerous for them, 
the government arbitrarily declared 
those elections suspended. A storm of 
indignation followed this, so great as to 
compel Balcarce to resign. Viamont, 
a weak man, was chosen in his place ; 
but he, after a few months of fruitless 
endeavor to effect a fusion of factions, 
was compelled also to retire, which he 
did in June, 1834. After electing suc- 
cessively from distinguished citizens, 
each of whom, frightened at the aspect 
of affairs, declined the hopeless and 
thankless task, the representatives at 
length, in September of the same year, 
provisionally conferred the executive 
power on the president of their own 
body. 

In the confusion of the affairs of the 
principal provinces, the Unitarians 
again raised their head in a series of 
outbreaks in various parts of the Con- 
federation, overthrowing governments, 
murdering magistrates, plundering pro- 
perty and suspending the laws. An- 
archy reigned on all sides, and the 
whole nation was fast falling back into 
its former wretched state. 

The name of Rosas was the only 
spell of power with the people ; and to 
him the province and the nation, dur- 
ing the two years in which these dis- 
orders prevailed, again and ag.in turn- 
ed, and called on him to do what he had 
done for them before. Five times he 
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was tendered the presidency under a 
national constitution, and five times he 
refused it. To their repeated entrea- 
ties he gave only steady refusals, and 
remained obstinately in retirement.— 
Not this alone, but he resigned his com- 
mand of the country districts, as well 
as every other office he held, including 
that of representative to the legisla- 
ture, to which he had been unanimous- 
ly chosen ; and all of his friends who 
remained in office followed the exam- 
ple. It seemed as if he wanted to 
learn, by letting events take their 
course, whether the government, as 
then constituted, was sufficient to per- 
form ti.e governmental functions over 
the people, as then circumstanced, and in 
case no hope of success appeared, to let 
all the rest fairly see and thoroughly 
know the necessity of something dif- 
ferent. After he had well made up 
his mind on the change that was want- 
ed, and the people themselves became 
also satisfied of their needs, upon being 
again importuned by the legislature 
to come to their assistance, he frankly 
told them and his countrymen that, to 
do them any good, he must, for a time, 
be allowed larger powers than had yet 
been delegated—though not larger than 
had been usurped—and made the con- 
cession of such powers the condition of 
his taking the helm. To make clean 
work of it, the representatives voted 
him * the sum of the public power,” with 
only the reservation that the religion of 
the state should be protected and the 
cause of Federation sustained. He still 
delayed, and would not assume this au- 
thority until the vote of the Assembly 
had been re-considered and renev ed, 
and until the proposition had received 
the further and extraordinary sanction 
of the suffrages of all the inhabitants 
of the city, without distinction of class 
or condition. 

On entering on his duties, he re- 
quested the legislature, though dis- 
solved by its own vote, to continue its 
functions ; and he also abstained from 
assuming the judicial power; so that, 
down to this time, (with, it is thought, 
only a short exceptional period in the 
reign of terror, in 1840,) the regular 
tribunals have administered justice, ac- 
cording to the fundamental traditions 
and organic laws of the land, with regu- 
larity, and, it is said, with impartiality. 
But who shall judge judges ? 
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With these qualifications of absolute 
power, we behold Rosas, in 1835, tak. 
ing hold of the government as Dieq,. 
ror. That is the word—his eulogists 
can claim for him no middle title—they 
do not need to do so. It was a revoly. 
tionary power, created in revolutionary 
times. ‘To grant it, the constitution 
had to be suspended ; but of what avail 
was a constitution when the laws were 
already overthrown ? 

As Governor of Buenos Ayres, he 
became charged with the foreign affairs 
of the Argentine Confederation ; but, 
of course, the dictatorial power wags 
confined within the limits of his owp 
province. 

At his accession there was an abup- 
dance of work ripe for his hands ; abun. 
dance of field for the use of extraordi- 
nary power; abundance of civil com- 
motion in the sister provinces, of con- 
fusion in the administration of his own; 
of crimes, disorders and treason in all, 
The heavy labor of 1829 was to be 
done again, with enough more added to 
it. Beginning in good earnest to mend 
matters, he first called to office the 
tried and faithful friends of his first ad- 
ministration. He dismissed all those 
persons “of the highest distinction,” 
who had made peculation of the pub- 
lic money the means of supporting their 
private extravagance and very respec- 
table rank, and supplied their places 
with men of humbler condition, in 
whose business capacity he could con- 
fide, and of whose honesty he made 
double assurance; firstly, by personally 
overseeing their doings, and secondly, 
by compelling the daily publication of 
every item of their accounts. For its 
extent, there is hardly in the world a 
system of finance so perfect in its ope- 
rations as that which he contrived.— 
He reformed the corrupted public bank. 
He established again absolute obedi- 
ence to the laws throughout city and 
country, and, in the army, a discipline 
so perfect, that the least insubordina- 
tion was unknown. He organized a po- 
lice, by whose means he is informed of 
every crime in the wildest and farthest 
part of the country, and by which he 
is able to boast, that if a thief should 
hide in the belly of a mare it could not 
conceal him. He has encouraged emi- 
gration from the Basque Provinces of 
Spain and France ; and, under his pro- 
tection, and with the example and teach- 
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ings of these industrious emigrants, 
who are mostly tillers of the soil, the 
country has, in the last year, produced 
all the grain wanted for its own con- 
sumption. The herdsman knows that 
his mark will be respected, and his 
herds protected from cattle-thieves, and 
plundering armies, and marauding In- 
dians. As results of these stimulants to 
industry, taxes have been light, and the 
government has had to impede national 
voluntary subscriptions, the free-will 
offerings of the people in aid of its regu- 
lar income. 

Rosas called again to the field the 
Guacho troops, now become a formi- 
dable veteran force; and, after bring- 
ing to justice the assassins of Quiroga, 
who had been barbarously murdered 
while on a mission of reconciliation and 
peace, he proceeded to quell all the 
irruptions of the Unitarians, and the 
civil disorders they had instigated. 
As he drove these Unitarians, one by 
one, from their positions, gradually re- 
ducing them to the condition of wan- 
derers and cattle thieves, they became 
exasperated and reckless. ‘They plun- 
dered wherever they came, and killed 
by hundreds men, women and children. 
Hopeless and homeless, the so-called 
armies of the Unitarians committed 
every conceivable atrocity ; character- 
ized themselves with every essential of 
banditti, and earned, far more than 
they received, the treatment due to 
such. Nevertheless, Rosas did repeat- 
edly show them mercy and magnanim- 
ity: for which he was repaid in a way 
to discourage a saint. 

With all these aching evils to be 
cured; with all manner of ingratitude 
and perversity to irritate him; assailed 
by a systematic calumny to embitter 
his temper; leading an army, each 
man of whom was burning with the 
remembrance of wrongs endured, or 
of wife, children, or friends, to be re- 
venged ; contending with an implacable 
party-spirit that raged on both sides, 
Rosas, in these wars, showed all the 
temperateness that was human. In 
the difficult task of rooting out the dis- 
turbers, he did shed some blood—and 
no other liquid would have answered 
the end. 

In the last part of the term for which, 
in 1835, Rosas was elected, there hap- 
pened events which tested to the back- 
bone his abilities, his popularity, the 
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sufficiency of his government, and the 
spirit of his people. 

The able General Santa Cruz, who 
had made himself master of Bolivia 
and Peru at the solicitations of the 
refugee Unitarians, and seduced by a 
thirst for extending his dominions, was 
assisting to overthrow the Argentine 
provinces of Tucuman and Salta. To 
resist this, Rosas was compelled to 
maintain a war against Bolivia and 
Peru. Favored by this last, the Uni- 
tarians made various other attempts in 
different provinces. At the same time, 
France was blockading Buenos Ayres, 
burning the merchant-vessels in the 
harbor, and waging, outright, war by 
sea and Jand. ‘the Republie of Uru- 
guay had long been the hot-bed of the 
machinations of the refugees, the ban- 
ished and the outlawed ; and now, aid- 
ed by the French, Riviera, a bitter 
enemy to Rosas, usurped the govern- 
ment of that state, dispersed the legis- 
lature, forcibly suspended the constitu- 
tion, and drove Oribe, the rightful pres- 
ident, to resign and fly. Riviera believ- 
ing that, with such odds against him, 
the destruction of his enemy was at 
hand, combined with Santa Cruz, as- 
sisted Lavalle in Corrientes, and finally, 
while the blockade was still pending, 
and while the army of Rosas was en- 
gaged at a distance, declared war, and 
invaded the Argentine territory. At 
war with three different nations—inva- 
ded on two sides by their large armies, 
savagely assailed by France from with- 
out, and with civil war, a guerra a cu- 
chillo raging within—Lavalle, his dead- 
ly foe, leading a powerful force, flushed 
with their triumphs in Corrientes, up 
to the very city gates—the army away 
in the interior—several reverses to de- 
press the people’s spirit—a final, and 
an utmost test was not wanting; and a 
conspiracy, embracing four thousand 
citizens, many of them of distinction, 
was organized in the heart of the city. 

Truly here was a troublesome posi- 
tion for a Quaker, or non-resistant ! 

About seventy of the principal con- 
trivers “ departed this life’ rather sud- 
denly and summarily—and the conspir- 
acy was ended. This blow not only 
quelled this and prevented other con- 
spiracies, but by dispensing with a ju- 
dicial investigation, the dangerous effects 
of the public exposure of the names of 
the remainder, (all known to Rosas,) 
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were avoided, and their lives and services 
saved to their families and the state. 
At the sacrifice of unjust and arrogant 
pretensions, France concluded a peace. 
Santa Cruz was foiled at all points, and 
his forces driven out of the country. 
La Madrid, Lopez and Paz were all 
defeated and forced into exile, and or- 
der restored in the revolutionized pro- 
vinces. The invading army of Uru- 
guay, after successive severe engage- 
ments, was finally routed; Lavalle, the 
assassin of Goverror Dorrego, was ta- 
ken and shot, and Uruguay was, in 
her turn, invaded. 

Since these events the Argentine 
territory has been relieved from the 
presence of disturbance and war, and 
the nation has rapidly progressed in in- 
ternal prosperity, down to the time of 
the present “intervention” of those two 
** great powers,”’—great enough to be 
ashamed of themselves. During this 
time Don Manuel! Oribe, assisted by an 
Argentine army, has been conte »nding 
for supremacy in the Oriental Republic 
with Riviera, a half-breed Indian, whose 
force was at length destroyed at Arroyo 
Grande in 1843, and himself forced to 
take refuge in Brazil, where he has 
been employing his leisure in fomenting 
risings against that empire. About 
three thousand French inhabitants of 
Montevideo, of the poorer classes, acting 
in disobedience to the often-expressed 
commands of their own sovereign, but 
instigated, deluded and sustained by the 
arts and gold of some English mer- 
chants or trafficers in lands, loans and 
customs, of that species which have 
long fattened on the revolutions, the 
miseries and the blood of South Ame- 
rica, and protected and countenanced 
by the British naval commander, have 
taken up arms to defend that city. 
They have protracted the siege long 
after the whole of the rest of the re- 
public has come into the possession of 
Oribe’s troops, and long after Oribe has 
been again regularly elected president, 
and a constitutional government again 
organized, and until the number of na- 
tive Orientals in the barracks of the gar- 
rison has been reduced to some one or 
two hundred. These Frenchmen have 
been able to do this only by means of 
the shameful refusal of Admiral Purvis 
to acknowledge the blockade of the port, 
and the supplies for war and subsistence 
forcibly furnished them by the English 
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residents and the English fleet. Finally, 
as the exhausted city is on the point of 
capitulating on terms gnarantee ing life 
and property to all Irene -hmen, the 
wound is again opened, and the whole 
Banda Orie sntal bleeds anew—all by the 
bloody doings of the * great pacifica- 
tors,” who come, as they say, on an 
errand of mercy. 

Of that most unrighteous intervention 
it is not here proposed to say anything, 
Its pretensions and its objects have been 
already too well discussed in this review, 
Let us now leave Rosas at the climax 
of his glory or his ruin, baring his breast 
to a conflict with the two mammoth na- 
tions that are making war upon him, 
and, before yielding the interests or the 
rights of his state, preparing to abandon 
the city, and with his veteran Guacho 
horsemen, to make stand upon each and 
every, the first and the last inch of the 
beautiful plains of the broad territory 
of La Plata. Whether triumphant or 
overthrown, nothing is wanting to en- 
sure the fame of the man who has done 
the good work that he has done, and 
who, in the circumstances of 1840, 
braved through every danger and over- 
came every difficulty, and came out of 
that tempest of troubles without yield- 
ing to domestic treason, or humbling 
himself to his proud European foe, and 
without asking for peace of either of his 
continental enemies, or desisting from 
war till he had destroyed them all. 

The man whose chief duty has been 
to crush the hopes of so many of those 
military aspirants, who derive their 
only consideration from the parts they 
play in the South American revolu- 
tions ; who has deprived of their prey 
the harpies that fattened on the public 
plunder ; who has rooted out and flung 
from the state the hordes of the clam- 
orous and seditious, engendered in half 
a generation’s time of civil turmoil— 
and who has done all this with a strong 
hand and an unconciliating spirit—he 
will never want for calumniators, or find 
his enemies few or silent. The bor- 
dering countries of Bolivia, Brazil and 


Uruguay, have received the swarms of 


the disappointed, the defeated, the rest- 
less, the riotous and criminal. Others 
have gone to England and France. 
Their strong-hold has been in Uru- 
guay, where they have never ceased 
their endeavors to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of their own country, in hopes 
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of returning to enjoy there the consid- 
eration and the profit of which their 
exile deprives them. It is for this rea- 
son that Rosas has been so pertinacious 
in aiding to establish in Uruguay the 
ascendancy of Oribe and his party. 
But he never has aimed to control that 
state, or interfere in its affairs further 
than was necessary to secure the safety 
of his own country, although the un- 

rovoked invasion by Uruguay fully 
justified an absolute conquest. While 
those who are the friends of Rosas, 
the body of the Argentine people, re- 
main at their homes, enjoying the bles- 
sings he has so largely secured to them, 
his enemies, whom he has expelled, 
throng to those foreign countries, where 
they fill the public ear with the noise 
of their complaints. The chief means 
by which the French garrison at Mon- 
tevideo were so long kept in arms and 
driven to carry their defence to such 
desperate lengths, have consisted in a 
well-continued system of ferrorism, 
sedulously kept up by those who have 
made use of their arms to defend 
themselves in a desperate position, 
where they no longer have the support 
of the native inhabitants of the country. 
For the purpose of procuring the pres- 
ent intervention, emissaries were long 
employed in France, England and Bra- 
zil, and who labored to persuade the 
people of those nations that Rosas was 
asanguinary tyrant, and an assassin of 
the most fabulous sort, and that all the 
savageism in the civil wars was on the 
side of the supporters of law, thus to 
act on the governments through the 
public feeling. Behold, then, a suffi- 
cient reason why Rosas should have 
received anything but exact justice by 
the mouth of public opinion in those 
countries, and in ours, which has re- 
ceived its tone so much from European 
channels of intelligence. Behold, also, 
enough to shake our credulity in re- 
ports, which there is so strong an in- 
terest to fabricate. At a time when 
the Argentine people are calling for at 
least our sympathy in their present 
noble struggle against an European 
combination for the regulation of Amer- 
ican affairs; when London and Madrid 
are taking sweet counsel together about 
the creating a monarchy in Mexico; 
when, if ever, we should feel that there 
is a link of some sort or other that 
does, or should bind together the nations 
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of this continent, efforts will be abun- 
dantly made to deaden our ears to the 
call of that deeply-injured nation, by 
stuffing them with stories against the 
man who sustains that nation’s cause. 
And for this end we must expect to 
have republished and retailed here, all 
the ridiculous and horrific fables that 
have been manufactured for, or invented 
by, the terror-stricken populace of Mon- 
tevideo, and long since carried to 
France, and spread and exploded there. 
There have been recently publish- 
ed here a few of these Jack-the- 
Giant-Killer tales, wherein it has been 
undertaken to convince the public that 
the Europeans have the right of the 
question, (about which it is assumed 
our own diplomatists know nothing at 
all,) and that Rosas is a veritable Ogre, 
who fattens on human flesh and blood. 
Some of them have gone so far as to 
invade the privacy of Rosas’ family, 
and to tell us how his daughter, the 
lovely and good Dona Manueuita, 
the Guardian Angel of the city and of 
the house, is no better than a greedy 
Ogress, and serves up for us the stale 
dish of the pickled ears, once adorning 
the head of a Colonel Borda, which the 
Dona, it is reported, keeps in a glass- 
case in her drawing-room, and shows 
to all her friends. Pshaw! we can 
tella rider to that story of the ears. 
It is every whit as true, and as cur- 
rently told and seriously believed 
across the water, that at Buenos Ayres, 
in the very dwelling of Governor Rosas, 
there is a manufactory, on a large 
scale, of whips made of human hides! 
We are informed of the portrait of the 
Dictator being drawn in a triumphal 
car through the streets of the city, 
amid the shouts of the infatuated popu- 
lace, (strangely infatuated must they 
be so to love a ¢yrant,) and receiving 
from the crowd and the clergy even 
divine honors. The retailer of this is 
behind the progress of fiction in that 
story too. Not the picture, but Rosas 
himself, is drawn in the triumphal car, 
by—O scandalous to tell !—by a “team” 
of naked women ! while all the foreign 
ambassadors stand by and ‘applaud the 
immodest spectacle. 

It is to clear away something of the 
fog which these calumnies have raised, 
so as to enable citizens of the United 
States to view in its true light the South 
American question, unobscured by the 
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natural aversion they all have for cru- 
elty and tyranny, that this short sketch 
has been attempted of undoubtedly the 
first and the ablest, as he is undoubtedly 
the most traduced man of all South 
America. Rosas has never entered on 
his defence against either such gro- 
tesque inventions as have been named, 
or the more plausible accusations of 
particular acts of cruelty. Itis contrary 
to the nature of the man todo so. Itis 
not possible for these living at this dis- 
tance from the scene of events, to ex- 
amine the testimony pro and con rela- 
ting to these accusations, were it 
produced; nor is it necessary. We 
may and must form our opinions from 
what he himself seems to rely on—the 
general tenor of his life, and the broad 
and undisputed facts which have signal- 
ized his career. These will well 
enough show, that unless human nature 
in South America presents monstrous 
anomalies, Rosas cannot be the * san- 
guinary tyrant” his accusers would re- 
present him to us. 

Probably it is not far from the truth 
to assume, that while conducting a long 
and exasperating civil conflict with men 
whose mode of warfare was of the 
most savage sort;—with hordes who 
murdered, not their prisoners merely, 
but unresisting women and little chil- 
dren,* he has not deemed his dangerous 
position and critical times entirely pro- 
pitious for innovating on the usages of 
partisan warfare, to the full extent of 
treating all his enemies according to the 
customs of the modern Christian civi- 
lized nations of Europe, when fighting 
with modern civilized Christian Euro- 
pean nations. Have the generals of 
those nations uniformly been known to 
preserve such an one-sided good temper 
and humanity in carrying on wars 
against barbarous enemies? + If he has 
offended against any maxims and usages 
of warfare, it is against the maxims and 
usages of other countries, otherwise 
circumstanced. It is also probably not 
far from the substantial truth to say, 
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that in the summary executions of 1849, 
he averted the impending ruin by exer. 
cising for a short time, and in a special 
emergency, the dictatorial power he 
stood clothed with, to the extent of gy. 
perseding the regular tribunals of law, 

It is possible, too, that the monstrous 
ingratitude that has repaid his many 
acts of indubitable magnanimity, may 
have influenced him to severity in cer. 
tain cases. It would not be surprising 
if this were so. That his magnanimity 
has been ill-repaid, witness the conduct 
of General Paz, whose justly forfeited 
life he saved, and whose fortune and 
position in the army he restored ;—~of 
La Madrid, who, when in exile and 
under condemnation for treason, he 
supported from his own privste purse, 
and whom he afterwards pardoned, re. 
instated in command, and sent on an 
honorable mission, again to betray his 
trust ;—of General Riviera, whose life 
he also saved and whose purse he re- 
plenished—all of them his bitterest 
enemies. Witness, also, the conduct 
of General O’Brien, a spy, whom Rosas 
detected and pardoned, and who is devo- 
ting the remainder of his life to machina- 
tions in Europe against him from whom 
he received it. Witness, Indarte, editor 
of the Nacional, at Montevideo, who 
“gets up” the tales of blood for the 
frightening of the populace of that city, 
and who is promulgating in his paper 
that it were a holy deed to assassinate 
Rosas, as eight years ago he wrote that 
it was as holy a deed to kill the two re- 
presentatives who would not vote to 
delegate supreme power to the same 
person. This Indarte, the same who 
is authority for many idle calumnies put 
forth here, owes his liberation from a 
prison, where his forgeries, thefts and 
sacrilege had brought him, to the clem- 
ency of the man whom it is now his 
vocation to traduce. Besides these in- 
dividual acts of magnanimity, number- 
less others might be named less promi- 
nent, because their objects were less 
distinguished. Rosas has furthermore 


* General Paz, till lately the commander of the Rivierista forces at Montevideo, and who escaped from 
there as he saw the case becoming desperate, raised a force of about two thousand men, with whom, a- 
vored by the “ intervention,” he made a descent upon Corrientes, where Lopez, one of his « ommanders, 
sacked the town of Santa Fe and murdered all his prisoners—and, indeed, most of the inhabitants, except 


four hundred women and girls whom they carried off with them. 


Another one of the Unitarian leaders, 


in the decline of their cause and fortunes, writing to another of them, advises to kill all that are useless, 


#0 as to inspire terror, and, in view of defeat, to extort all that could be had from commerce ; 


“ for you know that we are poor.” 


adding— 


t The English General Whitlock, when invading the same country, did not scruple to give orders— 


faithfully executed—that no male of any age should be spared. 


And yet the Argentines, after having 


conquered him, gave up upon stipulation all the prisoners they had taken. 
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repeatedly proclaimed generalamnesties, 
and always rigorously kept the pledges 
go given. 

This man, Rosas, seems to have no 
ambition, or if he has, it is as if he had 
none, for in all his life it has never been 
known to conflict with the good of his 
country, or the dictates of duty. He 
has never seized the reins of govern- 
ment, as, since the earliest day when he 

ined the affections of the Guachos, 
and received the command of the coun- 
try districts, he has been at all times 
able todo. He has not made himself 
Dictator, or said, like Riviera, the 
cher amie of England and France,— 
« By my will Iam everything, and the 
rest, including the representatives of the 
people, are nothing.”, After restoring 
the laws in 1829, he disbanded the 
powerful force drawn from all the pro- 
vinces, at whose head he found himself, 
and retired to his original post of com- 
mander of the country districts of 
Buenos Ayres; and there he quietly 
remained, while a temporary governor 
unsuccessfully essayed to administer 
affairs, and until he was regularly elected 
for a three years term. At the end of 
those three years, he faithfully surren- 
dered the extraordinary powers they 
had delegated to him, retired from the 
government, and insisted on declining a 
re-election. After an absence on his 
Indian campaign of more than a year, 
he returns in command of an exercised 
and enthusiastic soldiery, whom he dis- 
misses to their homes, while he returns 
tohis own, and remains there a mere 
spectator of the factions that tore the 
nation at large, and the utter confusion 
into which the government of his own 
province had fallen. Fortwo long years 
of national agony thus did he remain in 
obstinate retirement, without civil or 
military office or command of any kind, 
and with no friends in power to in- 
trigue for his interests; in that time 
repeatedly declining to be elected to the 
often vacated office of governor, and five 
times, and finally, rejecting the tendered 
dignity of President of the whole Con- 
federation. Knowing very well that, 
for the good of all, the federative system 
should remain as it is, he has always 
refused any higher station than that of 
a provincial governor. Strange conduct 
this for a tyrant ! 

It is not his ambition alone that Ro- 

sas has sacrificed to his country’s good ; 
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his attention to public business is close, 
laborious and absorbing. He applies 
himself for fourteen hours a day, not 
in contriving ways to sustain his au- 
thority, but in the most minute ex- 
amination of every branch of the public 
administration, and to become thorough- 
ly acquainted with everything that hap- 
pens in the most remote parts of the 
province. While he wears away his 
health in thus employing his time and 
his great energies, he has neglected the 
interests of his fortune, which he might 
otherwise have reduplicated, and has 
hazarded the whole of that fortune for 
the benefit of the state, by pledging it 
to the public creditors. And for all his 
services and sacrifices in the field and 
cabinet he has always refused to receive 
compensation or salary in any shape, 
and draws only on his private purse for 
the large extraordinary expenditure 
appropriate to his station. 

Nothing is more readily admitted by 
the sturdiest Democrats of our coun- 
try, than that all people, in all coun- 
tries, conditions, times and seasons, are 
not of course immediately prepared for 
the most liberal forms of government. 
Not admitting this, where is our reply 
to the tardy or ill success of so many 
attempted republics? But we do 
strenuously affirm that, whatever the 
condition of the mass of a people, they 
know their own wants, and, whether 
fitted for a strong government or a light 
one, will call for such as their needs 
require. The Buenos Ayreans have 
republican impulses that can never be 
destroyed. This they have sufficient- 
ly proved. But they consider the pre- 
sent state of their affairs as critical and 
revolutionary. They never would— 
and they have not granted to any other 
man than this one the dictatorial power. 
He holds it by the single tenure of their 
will. Since his first election, the vote 
of the whole population (not required 
to make a governor with the ordinary 
authority) has been deemed requisite 
to sanction the delegation of the extra- 
ordinary powers he now wields; and 
that vote has sanctioned it. Those 
powers have only been renewed, be- 
cause they have never been abused. 

The federative maxims of Rosas and 
his party are of the true North Ameri- 
can republican stamp. From an inti- 
mate knowledge of the state of the 
country ; from Jong observation of the 
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evils that prevailed, and consideration 
on the means of remedy, he has adopt- 
ed the principle of federation as oppos- 
ed to centralization. And in doing this, 
has he not hit upon a principle that lies 
at the foundation of the success of this 
North American Union? Allow a man 
much misunderstood here to speak a 
few words for himself ;—words which 
we must believe to be honest, because 


they are opposed to the interests of 


his own ambition, were it selfish, and 
whose sincerity is ratified by the con- 
sistent conduct of a whole life. The 
following is from a letter written in De- 
cember, 1834, to General Quiroga, an- 
swering one from him urging the im- 
mediate formation of a national consti- 
tution. 


7-7 * * * “Noone, consequently, 
with greater reason than you and I, can 
be persuaded of the necessity of the orga- 
nization of a General Government, and 
that it is the only means of giving existence 
and respectability to our Republic. But 
who doubts that this must be the happy 
result of all the measures adopted for its 
attainment? Who can hope to obtain an 
end by marching in direct opposition to 
it? Who, wishing to obtain a well-ar- 
ranged and compact total, does not seek 
firsta permanent and regular reformation 
of all the parts which are to compose it? 


Who will venture to organize an army of 


groups of men without chiefs, without offi- 
cers, without discipline, without subordina- 
tion, who do nothing but combat among 
themselves and draw the whole into con- 
fusion. Who can form a living and robust 
being, by joining together dead or mis- 
placed members, or corrupted by gan- 
grene? for can the life and the vigor of 
the new being be other than that derived 
from the members of which it is compo- 
sed? Let it be observed, that a bitter 
and dear experience has practically de- 
monstrated that the federal system is 
amongst us of absolute necessity; for 
among many other solid reasons we are 
totally in want of the elements of a go- 
vernment of unity. Let it be observed, 
that the faction that once dominated in the 
country, by closing their ears to the cry of 
this imperious need, has destroyed the 
means and the resources we possessed for 
providing for it. This it has done by irri- 
tating the people’s minds, misleading opi- 
nion, opposing to each other particular in- 
terests, propagating immorality and in- 
trigue, and so dividing society into bands, 
that sc arcely a vestige is left of any former 
ties ; carrying their fury so far as to break 
the most sacred of all, and the only one 
which could serve to re-establish the re- 
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mainder—that of religion. In this sad 
state of things, every thing must be cre. 
ated anew, working at Great on a small 

scale, and in detail, to found at last a gene. 
ral system which shall embrace all. Let it 
be observed, that a federated R epublic is 
the most chimerical and disastrous thing 
that can be imagined, unless composed of 
states well-organized in themselves; be. 
cause each one preserving its independent 
sovereignty, the force of the general pow. 
er in that which regards the interior affairs 
is scarcely anything, and its principal and 
almost total investiture is mere ly of being 
the representative organ of the confede. 
rated states in their relations with foreign 
nations. C onsequently, if every state does 
not possess in itself the elements for main. 
taining its own internal order, the creation 
of a General Representative Government 
is of no use but to agitate the whole Re 
public in every partial disorder that hap- 
pens, and cause a conflagration in one 
state to spread over all the rest: This it is 
that the Republic of North America hag 
not admitted into its Union towns and ter- 
ritories which have been formed after its 
independence, until they are in a state to 
govern themselves, without allowing them 
the right of representation as states, or 
considering them as anything else than as 
parts attached to the Republic.” 


The most ultra state-rights man, ad- 
vocating the supremacy of the people, 
could hardly speak stronger than Rosas 
spoke—and acted, when he received, 
in 1832, a proposal to add to the littoral 
pact a clause which should entitle the 
government of each province, as matter 
of right, to call upon the others for as- 
sistance in suppressing all insurrections 
against its authority. In his reply to 
the proposition he says— 


“While there is immense difficulty in 
deciding when the intervention of a fo- 
reign authority and force becomes neces- 
sary for ‘re-establishing order, and for 
sustaining the legally constituted authort- 
ties and their attributes,’ it is obvious that, 
without striking injustice, this right can- 
not be accorded to the governments with- 
ont granting it to the people, collectively 


represented in their legislatures; for if 


the least attempt against the order and 
the legal authorities of each province is 
prejudicial to the interestsof the Re pub- 
lic, the abuse of that authority is not less 
scandalous or less fatal, however legal the 
authority may be, if, by such means, 2/ es- 
tablishes the oppression of a people, and 
defrauds them of their constitutional 


rights. And it could not be otherwise 
than we should run the risk of becoming 
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accomplices of a governor in his exorbi- 
tant pretensions, and helping him against 
the just reclamations of his countrymen, 
which he might consider, whether through 
error or malice, to be anarchial.” 


The predecessors of Rosas used to 
make their residence in the fort at Bue- 
nos Ayres. This custom he has de- 
viated from, and lives at his own pri- 
yate house in the city, or, when he can 
do so, at his guinta, or country man- 
sion. There is no ostentation or parade 
in his manner of living. He has no 
body-guard surrounding him, to support 
his pomp or protect him from the hun- 
dred thousand ‘victims of his tyranny,” 
as his enemies would call them—among 
whom he reposes trusting and secure. 
He rides forth through the city unat- 
tended even by a cortegé; and the only 
infernal machine that has been contriv- 
ed against his life was sent all the way 
from Montevideo. 

The business of educating the Ar- 
gentine people into the quiet tem- 
per and mild manners suited to a 
republican society, is not an easy or a 
grateful one. A nation of flying herds- 
men are hardly in precisely the state 
required for producing the happiest 
effects of the Democratic principle. 
Deprived of the means for knowing 
how far these people are prepared for 
a large liberty, we cannot do wiser than 
allow them to judge for themselves. 
Rosas has long been in every way urg- 
ing atransition from their semi-pastoral 
state to the tranquil, stable, and repub- 
lican habits of agricultural life. An- 
other of his avowed measures has been 
to keep their young men out of the 
army, so as to preserve the morals of 
the rising generation, and have them 
grow up free from the spirit of rest- 
lessness and the love of blood which 
comes of war. ‘Too much ferocity is 
the chief obstacle the nature of those 
people present to efforts to republican- 
wzethem. ‘That he has the right aims 
for their advantage, and is honest in his 
intentions, there can be no manner of 
doubt. That he is wrong in the 
means employed, the judgment and 
ability he has thus far shown, the suc- 
cess he has already achieved, and our 
remote knowledge of the difficulties 
that impede him, preclude us from the 
right to affirm. If Rosas is a tyrant, 
he is a tyrant of the most republican 
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tendencies and habits. If he is a tyrant, 
his tyranny has yielded to himself none 
of the ordinary benefits of tyranny— 
neither wealth, nor luxury, nor ease, 
nor pomp, nor extended dominion, nor 
gratified ambition; while to the people 
it has produced the fruits which ordi- 
narily come from freedom. His wars 
have given them peace; his severity 
has purchased their security; his 
* blood-thirstiness’’ has brought forth 
order, justice, happiness and wealth. 
And the “tyrant” has sacrificed his 
ambition, expended his talents and his 
health, wasted his substance aud risked 
his all, for the good and the glory of his 
country. 

Rosas is a man of the people. His 
name may be only known to the Euro- 
pean world through the calumnies of 
his enemies. The refugees interested 
to overthrow him and his party, and 
the governments interested to despoil 
him, may deny his merit and depre- 
ciate his fame. We of a kindred 
country may open our ears to his slan- 
derers, and fold our hands in cold isola- 
tion from those whose intents are one 
with our own, while European mon- 
archs combine, for the policy of their 
cabinets or the purpose of trade, to 
ruin one of the fairest countries of this 
goodly continent, and drive its brave 
people into primitive savageism; but at 
home, in the hearts of the people, the 
fame of Rosas is safe for ever. They 
have known him long, and they love 
him well. Popular support is the prin- 
ciple of his power, and the secret of 
his success. Since first he taught the 
men of the open country to know their 
strength, by organizing them to drive 
back the savages of the wilderness, 
down to the timé when he has taken 
the saddle to lead them in a forlorn de- 
spair against the savages of civilization, 
who now beset him from the sea—in 
when he unfolded his flag as 
‘restorer of the laws’? — when, away 
in the desert, or on the distant banks 
of the Rio Negro—in the dangerous 
days of 1840—when directing the fed- 
erated armies, or when, without com- 
mand or station, five times refusing the 
presidential dignity, which he did not 
at last accept—in reverse and in defeat 
—in danger and in triumph—the hearts 
of the people and the people's will 
have been with him; never failing him 
in defeat, and never flagging in his 
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needs. Without this, he would have 
been powerless, even when General 
Rosas, at the head of all his troops— 
with it, he has been most strong when 
ouly Rosas, the simple farmer. 

What sort of a tyrant is this? Ty- 
rants rule by force—fear is the principle 
of a despotism. One reverse destroys 
atyrant; the people have sustained 
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this one through all his reverses and ajj 
his trials. They confide in him, and 
he in them. They are grateful to him, 
and he is true to them. If he ig q 
tyrant, he is a tyrant run mad who 
imagines, in his craziness, that he is q 
very patriot, and assumes the charaeter 
and plays the part to perfection. 


CHINA AND ITS PROSPECTIVE TRADE. 


An event of vast importance to the 
commercial world immediately, and to 
the advancement of science eventually, 
has occurred inthe last five years, through 
the great energy and enterprise of the 
English government. Whatever maybe 
the stain affixed upon the English char- 
acter in a moral point of view, by their 
deliberate attack, on a remote nation, be- 


cause its government, in the exercise of 


its independent sovereignty, saw proper 
to interdict an article which, although 
the chief article of export from British 
India, demoralized the people, and de- 
ranged the government revenues, a 
future good will probably grow out of it. 
China has been regarded, in a commer- 
cial view, with great interest, and very 
sanguine expectations have been excited 
in regard to the benefits to be derived 
from a future trade with it. This has 
arisen more from a want of agquaintance 
with that hitherto exclusive people than 
from any well-founded knowledge in 
regard to their wants and capacity to 
trade. A people like the Chinese, who 
for ages have known no wants that 
could not be supplied from their own re- 
sources, and who looked with contempt 
on every thing foreign, are not in a po- 
sition to trade largely, even although po- 
litical obstacles may be removed. China 
proper is divided into nineteen pro- 
vinces, which are subdivided into de- 
partments and districts. The super- 
fices of the whole, according to Sir Geo. 
Staunton, is 1,297,999 English statute 
miles, and the population three hundred 
and thirty-nine millions of souls; the 
density being the greatest in the tea 


districts, amounting in Chi-heang to five 
hundred and ten persons per square 
mile. The Chinese official returns of 
the population are, however, very con- 
tradictory. At the commencement of 
the Manchow dynasty, in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, a census was 
taken in view of a poll-tax, by which 
the population was rated at 23,312,200, 
At that time, however, many of the pro- 
vinces had not submitted to the new 
government, and returns were imper- 
tect. Since that time various official 
documents have spoken of a prodigious 
increase in the population. In 1749, 
according to a statistical account of the 
empire, the population was 198,000,000, 
This included the whole area of China 
proper, which is about eight times the 
extent of France. Fifty years after- 
wards a return was obtained during the 
mission of Lord Macartney, giving the 
population at 333,000,000, or an increase 
of 66 per cent. in fifty years, in which 
time the United States increased 200 per 
cent. So far there is nothing incredible 
in the increase. On the other hand, the 
peculiar laws and social habits of the 
Chinese have eminently tended to en- 
courage the multiplication of their num- 
bers. In the first place, all emigration 
is prohibited on pain of “ punishment 
according to the law against communi- 
cating with rebels and enemies.” This 
greatly discourages emigration, more 
particularly in a Chinese, to whose mind 
the abandonment of his native place and 
the tombs of his ancestors, is abhorrent 
in the highest degree ; and it must bea 
desperate man that, in a country like 
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that, where all are taught to look upon 
foreigners with contempt and dread, 
makes up his mind to quit his home for- 
ever. ‘There has been no war since the 
commencement of the Manchow dynas- 
ty, pow more than 150 years. The 
climate is exceedingly salubrious, and 
the greater part of the population is 
employed in agricultural pursuits. The 
laws of the country favor the multipli- 
cation of the people in an eminent 


degree, inasmuch as that the power of 


parents over a son is absolute, and their 
property in him is of great value, so 
much so, that condemned homicides 


have been pardoned, in consideration of 


the loss his death would inflict upon his 
parents ; and the law farther provides 
for the punishment of such masters as 
fail to procure husbands for their female 
slaves. ‘The people are proverbially in- 
dustrious and frugal, and the soil yields 
in great abundance, while all its produc- 
tion is devoted to the food of man. 
There are no meadow-lands nor 
pleasure- grounds except for the service 


of the Emperor, and the quantity of 


land in roads is incredibly small, be- 
cause of the little transportation in ve- 
hicles. AJ! that cannot be carried by 
water is transported on men’s shoul- 
ders. The rich are carried in sedan 
chairs and very seldom upon horses. 
The sides of barren hills alone are de- 
voted to sepulture. The whole of the 
ground, thus pressed into cultivation in 
the most laborious and ingenious man- 
ner, serves man only for aliment. No 
domestic animals are kept except for 
food. It has been estimated that one 
horse requires as much land to support 
him as eight human beings. ‘There 
being 1,000,000 horses in England, that 
item alone makes a difference of 8,000- 


000 souls in the product of the soil of 


China. The abundance of food thus 
produced, the salubrity of the climate, 
the continued peace, and the healthful- 
ness of agricultural employments, have 
all eminently tended to produce that 
over-population which China is now 
beginning to present. And when we 
consider the progress made by the 
United States since the commence- 
ment of the present century, there is 
no reason to doubt the proximate cor- 
rectness of returns which place the pre- 


sent number in the neighborhood of 


350 millions. ‘The country inhabited 
by these people is of a varied climate, 
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and of prolific soil, affording a great di- 
versity of products suited to the wants 
and comforts of the people. The south 
provides rice and sugar; the east silk, 
cotton and tea; the west metals and 
minerals, and the north furs, as well as 
a variety of drugs. Resources so varied 
and vast, made available through the 
incessant industry of so numerous a po- 
pulation, cannot but give rise to a great 
internal trade, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of almost every facility for tran- 
sportation and the burden of transit-du- 
ties, which afford a very considerable 
revenue to the government. ‘The only 
public work to fgcilitate intercourse 
appears to be the Imperial Canal, which 
is about 600 geographical miles in 
length, and is probably the largest in 
the world. It is the same now that it 
ever has been, and it was described in 
1307 as follows : 

“Ships can navigate it, and it is forty 
days’ journey in length. When ships ar- 
rive at the elnices, they are raised up, 
whatever be their size, by means of ma- 
chines, and are then let down on the other 
side into the water.” 


This describes exactly thé practice 
of the present day. By means of this 
communication, nearly all the products 
of distant and remote provinces are in- 
terchanged, and the varied wants of a 
great empire cared for, leaving but lit- 
tle to desire from external intercourse, 
which has ever been very limited. The 
visits of junks to neighboring countries 
are confined to Japan on the north, the 
Lucvaian islands on the east, Batavia 
and the straits of Malacca to the south. 
The exports thither are mostly silk 
goods, China ware, sandal wood, rhu- 
barb, &c., and the imports are edible 
bird’s-nests, rattans, pepper, &c. The 
system of the government has been 
such as to discourage any external in- 
tercourse, and its abuses have borne 
heavily upon private enterprise and in- 
ternal trade. ‘The supreme head of 
the government is the Emperor, who 
is worshipped with divine honors, and 
his birth-day is celebrated by imposing 
ceremonies, which are simultaneous in 
all the cities of the empire. A vacant 
throne, or screen of yellow silk, being 
worshipped equally with the actual pre- 
sence of the sovereign. ‘The Emperor 
has the absolute disposal of the succes- 
sion, and may even name an heir out 
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of his own family. He is also Pontifex 
Maximus, or high priest of the empire, 
and can alone sacrifice in the govern- 
ment temples with victims and incense. 
No hierarchy is maintained at the pub- 
lic expense, nor any priesthood attached 
to the Confucian or government religion, 
as the sovereign and his great officers 
perform that part. The sacred books 
of Confucius are studied and expounded 
by the Han-lin College, and the govern- 
ment makes religion a part of political 
rule. The principal ministers of the em- 
pire are four in number—two Tartars 
and two Chinese, forming the * interior 
council-chamber.” Below these are a 
number of assessors, who, together with 
them, form the Great Council of State. 
The source whence these ministers are 


selected is the Imperial College of 


Han-lin. There is also a body of privy- 
councillors, for occasions when secrecy 
and dispatch are particularly required. 
There are also six boards for the con- 
duct of officers’ business :—lst, the 
Board of Official Appointments, taking 
cognizauce of the conduct of all civil 
officers; 24, the Board of Revenue; 
3d, the Board of Rites and Ceremonies ; 
4th, the Military Board; 5th, the Su- 
preme Court of Criminal Jurisdiction ; 
6th, the Board of Public Works. All 
these have under them subordinate 
boards. There is also an office for fo- 
reign affairs, and an office of censors, 
of which there are fifty members, who 
are sent to all parts of the kingdon as 
inspectors or spies, and who, by the 
ancient custom of the empire, are 
privileged to present any a lvice to the 
sovereign without losing their heads. 
This does not, however, save them from 
disgrace if their advice is not agreeable. 
Those form the principal organs of 
the imperial government at Peking.— 
The provinces are placed under the 
charge ofa governor, and sometimes 
two are placed under a “ governor-gen- 
eral.” Under each of these governors 
is a chief criminal judge and a civil 
judge, who has also the charge of the 
provincial revenue. ‘There is also a 
Mandarin having charge of the salt-tax. 
The Emperor being sufficiently civilized 
to monopolize that necessary on true 
protective principles. The cities of 
each province are classified in three 
grades, under magistrates, who take 
rank from their respective cities. The 
foreign trade at Canton has produced 
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the creation of a Commissioner of Cys. 
toms, who is called Hoppo, a corruption 
of Hoo-poo, the Peking Board of Reve. 
nue. He is generally an imperial 
favorite, who receives the appointment, 
in order that he may make a fortune 
out of the foreign trade, which he gen. 
erally effects very speedily to the ruin 
of the Hongs. The military officers 
all rank far below the civil. Whatever 
may be the ignorance of the Chinese 
in relation to matters extraneous to 
their empire, they appear to be well- 
informed as to their own affairs. They 
possess statistical works far more np- 
merous and minute in their details than, 
perhaps, any of the nations of Europe, 
The principal of these is called Ta. 
tsing, consisting of 240 volumes, giving 
particulars of the population, geogra- 
phy, revenues, magistracy, and other 
details, of every province, each of 
which has, in addition, its own sepa- 
rate account of its own affairs, taken 
something in the manner that a general 
census of the United States is taken 
by the federal government, and a sepa- 
rate census by each state; and it is a 
singular, but favorable feature of their 
system, that they give the utmost pub- 
licity to political and state matters, 
The Peking Gazette is a state engine 
of very considerable importance, and 
exhibits a desire to conciliate public 
opinion in a manner scarcely to be ex- 
pected of a government thoroughly des- 
The means by which the vast 
and varied population of China, spread 
over a surface larger than modern Ea- 
controlled through the ma- 
chinery of a government, of which we 
have given some of the details, is the 
penal code. The arrangement of this 
code is one of admirable method. It is 
divided under seven heads, the first of 
which comprises general definitions and 
explanations referring to the whole 
code. The six following correspond to 
the six Boards of the Imperial Council 
at Peking, being illustrative of the re- 
spective duties and functions of those 
There are 27 volumes in the 

A very able critique on Sir 
George Staunton’s version of the code 
has pronounced as follows: 


potic. 


rope, is 


councils. 


aggregate. 


“The most remarkable thing in this 
code is its great reasonableness. clearness 
and consistency; the business-like brevity 
and directness of the various provisions, 
and the plainness and moderation of the 
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language in which they are expressed. * * 
A clear, concise aud distinct series of 
enactments, savoring, throughout, of prac- 
tical judgment and European good sense ; 
and, if not always conformable to our im- 
proved notions of expediency in this coun- 


try, in general approaching them more 
nearly than the codes of most other nations. 


That many defects exist in them, 
growing out of the character of the 
goverument whence they sprung, the 
wants, habits, manners and peculiarities 
of the people to whom they are applied, 
js doubtless true ; more particularly in 
consequence of that want of communi- 
cation with other civilized nations that 
has grown out of their * protective sys- 
tem,” and which has made them alto- 
gether dependent on themselves for 
their advancement, and deprived them 
of the improvements, socially and scien- 
tifically, that have been achieved by the 
perhaps more vigorous intellects of 
some other nations. ‘The civil code of 
the present dynasty consists of 261 
volumes. The body of the work is 
divided into nine parts, methodically 
arranged, and adapted te the working 
of each branch of government. In 
that part relating to the executive 
boards, is a detailed list of all the ap- 
pointments of the empire, and rules 
are laid down for selecting, appointing, 
rewarding, punishing and removing; a 
terrible round of espionage is in perfect 
operation, and mutual jealousy is seem- 
ingly the active principle in regulating 
offices. The private conduct and de- 
meanor of every officer is reported by 
his superior, and the reports run through 
all grades, from the lowest appoint- 
ment to the Imperial Council. Be- 
fore we too hastily condemn this dis- 
honorable mode of proceeding, we 
should reflect how far our own political 
appointments have come to hang on the 
same tenor. The greed for office that 
has unhappily sprung up of late years, 
has given rise to a most unworthy state 
of things, not greatly at variance with 
that legally recognized in China. 

In their intercourse witb foreigners 
the Chinese have uniformly shown the 
utmost self-esteem, and a most intoler- 
able contempt for the rest of mankind. 
We apprehend, however, that this 
arises rather from the pertinacity with 
which they adhere to ancient customs 
and notions, and to that seclusion from 
he rest of the world to which we have 
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before alluded. They hold to this day, 
the same maxims with regard to stran- 
gers, that prevailed with the Komans. 
When the Imperial city held sway 
over the known world, the same word 
signified both a stranger and an enemy. 
The Greeks also held that the barba- 
rot had no rights; and Aristotle aver- 
red that strangers were slaves by na- 
ture, and might be considered as beasts 
of the chase, and hunted down. In the 
progress of European civilization, and 
the constant intercourse which has 
been kept up between all nations, those 
curious prejudices have, to some extent, 
ceased ; yet national antipathies still 
burn to a considerable extent, more 
particularly among that class of econo- 
mists who suppose that the interests of 
all nations are best promoted by sus- 
taining a war of mutual injuries upon 
each other, by protective and retalia- 
tory duties. ‘The Chinese have not, at 
least as far as the government is con- 
cerned, kept pace with European im- 
provement in that matter. ‘Their inso- 
lent Mandarins, in official documents, 
still proclaim foreigners to be “ red- 
bristled devils.” ‘They still denomi- 
nate distant countries kewei fang, 
* devils’ regions,” and strangers fan 
kawei, ** foreign devils ;” and the pro- 
file on the dollar he brings them, kawei- 
tow, * devil’s-head,” according to phra- 
ses applied by their sage, Confucius, 
to the same objects. Many, or all, of 
their internal customs and manners 
present a similar immutability to this 
presumptuous conduct; and it is«not 
to be wondered at that this, which has 
hitherto had the least occasion to change, 
should continue to gratify official inso- 
lence. The people of China are amia- 
ble, and well-disposed to give strangers 
a hearty welcome, and intercourse will 
increase as the government officers be- 
come compelled to acknowledge the 
equality of other governments with 
their own. 

We have mentioned that the foreign 
trade of China, confined as it was to 
the single port of Canton, was under 
the direction of a Commissioner of 
Customs. The trade itself was con- 
ducted by a company of merchants, 
appointed by the government, and cal- 
led the Hong, or security-merchants, 
from the fact that they had charge 
of the whole foreign trade, and were 
responsible to the government for the 
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duties on imports and exports. 


government, so much so as almost uni- 
versally to lead to their bankruptcy ; 
and, as every newly-appointed mer- 
chant was obliged to pay dearly for the 
privilege of becoming a Hong, it was 
to the interest of the officer that bank- 
ruptcies should be frequent. The op- 
pressions that produced that result 
were, therefore, by no means consider- 
ed an evil. The trade that passed 


These 
merchants were exposed to the most 
excessive extortions from the officers of 
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through the hands of these people cop. 
sisted mostly in the sale of teas and 
silks, and the purchase of raw cotton 
some cotton and woollen goods and 
opium in return. Not withstanding the 
multifarious and productive industry of 
the Chinese, they have, as yet present. 
ed, as exchangeable commodities in the 
foreign trade, only teas and silks, The 
following debtor and credit account will 
show the state of the British trade 
with China for the year 1834 : 


TRADE OF BRITISH INDIA WITH CANTON. 


Export to China. 
Cotton and woollen goods, 





9,246,060 
Oller £0008. 5 os é cece és 2,616,017 


Import from China. 
rr oe 
Peas,. ....9,133,749 


Silk, &c., ..7,766,33¢ 


WRONG DO wwaiadse cdc wee 11,618,716 Specie, . ...6,576,585 
Tetel, o5 52. 0s 00 seed 476,793 23,476,668 


This shows the nature of the trade, 
which was to create a continued drain 
of specie from China into British India, 
by which that country was enriched 
with coin, and the consumption of Brit- 
ish goods thereby greatly encouraged. 
This was brought about through the 
agency of opium, a pernicious drug, the 
culture of which is forced upon the In- 
dian subjects of England, because of its 
favorable influence upon the finances of 
the Company, as well as of England. 
The American trade with China has 
generally been the reverse of that of the 
English ; that is to say, the balance is 
usually against the United States, and is 
paid for generally in the proportion of 
$1,000,000 specie shipped to Canton, 
and $4,000,000 worth of bills drawn on 
London, which, passing into the hands 
of the East India Company, form a re- 
mittance to London. The imports from 
China in 1845 were $7,285,914, and the 
exports thither $2,112,585 of goods, 
three-fourths of which were cottons; 
also $163,410 of specie, and the bal- 
ance bills on London and respondentia 
funds. From this state of the trade 
between England and the United States 
and China, it is apparent that, including 
$11,000,000 worth of opium, China has 
usually bought more than she paid for 
in the products of her own labor, and 
that therefore a uniform drain of specie 
was kept up in favor of British India. 
This was disastrous to general trade, 
because it prevented the Chinese from 
buying goods. As long as their specie 
was all taken to pay for Indian opium, 


a scarcity of money necessarily pre- 
vailed among them, and therefore an 
inability to buy American goods. From 
the United States trade, therefore, they 
demanded cash or bills. This difficulty 
was somewhat enhanced by the fact, 
that all the trade being confined to Can- 
ton, at a great distance from the Pro- 
vinces that consumed most of the 
goods, caused the merchandize to be 
subjected to great expense in internal 
transportation and onerous transit do- 
ties; and in fact the revenues thus de- 
rived were one reason for locating the 
trade at that remote corner of the Em- 
pire. When, therefore, English vio- 
lence had compelled the Chinese to 
submit to terms, the new treaty was 
made to embrace the privilege of trading 
at other ports nearer to the places of 
consumption, the monopoly of the Hong 
was abolished, and the trade made com- 
paratively free. The great and surpri- 
sing success of Mr. Cushing, Jate Min- 
ister to China, in promptly effecting a 
treaty more favorable to commerce than 
that of England, further excited the 
hopes of dealers, and the United States 
trade thither has much improved ; that 
is to say, against an export of $355,725 
worth of cotton goods, in 1842, there 
were sent, in 1845, $1,496,470, and the 
import of tea increased in the same 
proportion. If the opium trade could 
be abolished, there is but little doubt 
but that goods would be sold to an ex- 
tent equal to the amount now paid for 
that article, and that those goods would 
be of American rather than British 
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wth. By such a result, the Ameri- 
ean account would be more nearly 
palanced in the direct trade with China, 
and as a consequence the amounts due 
the United States in London would 
come hither in specie, instead of as now 
being appropriated to the liquidation of 
the bills running upon London from 


China. ‘There are efforts now making 
1821. 1831. 
Great Britain..Ibs. 7,327,283 21,842,264 


United States... .4,975,646 

The increase in the consumption is 
much greater in England than in the 
United States. The reverse is the case 
with regard to coffee, which, equally 
with tea, is free of duty, but pays heavy 
taxes in England. ‘The expiration of 
the East India Company’s charter, in 
1834, was accompanied by a most ex- 
tensive competition in private trade, 
which reducing the price of teas, great- 
ly extended its consumption in England. 
In the United States green teas have 
hitherto been the favorite, and form 
about 60 per cent. of the importation. 
In England they are in the proportion 
of 25 per cent. green, and 75 per cent. 
black tea. It would appear that the in- 
creased consumption of tea which has 
taken place in both Europe and Ame- 
rica, has not only greatly reduced the 
qualities of tea generally, but has made 
the more choice descriptions yearly 
more difficult to procure. The con- 
sumption of both England and the 
United States was, in 1821, 12,000,000 
lbs., and is now 70,000,000 Ibs., a most 
prodigious increase, and which must 
greatly have taxed the powers of China 
tosupply it. It is a ratio of increase 
nearly as great as that of our cotton. 
It was formerly the case under the mo- 
nopoly of the East India Company, that 
experienced inspectors were employed, 
who from long practice acquired a readi- 
ness in the detection of the slightest 
shades of quality not generally attain- 
able. These officers frequently detected 
adulterations with spurious leaves, both 
inthe green and black teas. The com- 
pany, however, by offering premiums 
for the best lots, managed to keep up 
the quality of both descriptions. About 
the year 1833-4, however, the cessation 
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in England to cause a reduction in the 
duties on tea, in order to enhance its 
consumption in England, with the view 
by so doing to extend the sale of British 
goods in China, without enhancing the 
cash drain, which cannot healthily con- 
tinue. The consumption of tea in the 
United States and Great Britain, has 
progressed as follows: 


1841. 1844 1845. 
27,298,322 41,366,987 51,340,220 
11,560,301 15,656,114 19,630,045 


of the East India Company’s charter 
threw the trade open to competition in 
England, and the removal of the duties 
in this country caused a great improve- 
ment in the demand, without the con- 
tinuance of the necessary surveillance 
in regard to quality, and a manifest de- 
preciation has since taken place. It 
has always been the custom to color 
even genuine green teas more or less. 
The great demand which has of late 
years sprung up for green teas on Ame- 
rican account, has given rise to the most 
extensive frauds in that article. A quan- 
tity of damaged black teas will be taken 
and dried in baskets over pans of char- 
coal. The dried leaves, in quantities of 
afew lbs. each, are then placed in heated 
cast iron pans. A workman stirs the 
leaves rapidly with the hand, mixing in 
a small quantity of tumeric, which im- 
parts an orange tinge to the leaves. A 
powder prepared from Prussian blue, 
(Prussiate of iron, a poison,) and gyp- 
sum, is then added to the leaves, which 
are stirred over the fire until they as- 
sume the fine bloom color of hyson, 
with much the same scent. The leaves 
are then sifted. The first sifting is called 
hyson skin, and the last young hyson. 
This fraud is perpetrated on a most ex- 
tensive scale, and has doubtless given 
ground for the belief in the injurious 
nature of green tea. On the importation 
of the teas into this country, further 
deceptions are practised in re-packing 
and re-marking the boxes, by which 
means inferior teas are made to appear 
as if in the original China packed boxes.* 
The manner of the trade, as hitherto 
conducted, has given opportunity to 
these practices. The teas have from 
the hands of the importers passed into 


* Hyson Skin, of good quality, very frequently resembles Old Hyson. but it is a cheaper tea by 15 or 
2 cents per pound. Fraudulent jobbers erase the printed faces from the Hyson Skin boxes and reface 
them “Fine Old Hyson,” and in this way sell Hyson Skin for more than it is worth, The same fraud is 
practiced in Black teas, Souchong is frequently refaced “ Fine Oolong,” which enables dishonest dealers 
to sell such tea for from 12 to 20 cents more than its value. 

When achop of tea bearing certain marks becomes a general favorite from its good qualities, these 
marks are as closely imitated and applied to other and inferior chops, as to deceive country merchants 
Other frauds might be added, but these will suffice. 
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those of middlemen, by whom they are 
sold, with such changes in the packages 
and denominations as the most wily in- 
genuity will suggest, to the retailers, at 
enormous charges. By the time they 
reach the consumers, poor and cheap 


Man and the Earth. 
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as the only one whose resources seem 
adequate to the undertaking, have been 
formed, by which the teas pass from the 
hands of the importer more directly to 
the consumer, without undergoing any 
mixture or depreciation in character, and 
with the saving of one profit, that of the 


teas bear a heavy charge. Hence the 
masses of the people for the most 
part get only a poor beverage at a high 
price. It has been doubtless owing 
to this fact that the consumption of 
coffee, although less healthy and less 
agreeable to the taste, has in so great a 
degree exceeded that of tea in the Uni- 
ted States. A change is now, however, 
being accomplished in the manner of 
furnishing tea to the consumers. Both 
in London and the United States, pri- 
yate tea companies, of which, without 
being invidious, the Pekin Tea Com- 
pany of New-York may be mentioned 


middlemen, in its progress. This com- 
pany stands, in relation to the consumers, | 
nearly in the same position as did for. 
merly the inspectors of the East India 
Company. They are not only the meang 
of preventing a spurious mixture, but 
also those exorbitant charges, which, in 
the hands of the middlemen, went to 
swell the cost to the consumers in gs 
eminent a degree. ‘lhe progress of this 
reform may be expected to produce the 
most beneficial results upon the trade 
generally. 


MAN AND THE EARTH. 
BY MARY ORME. 

“Can imperfection from perfection come? 

Can God make aught defective ?” 
Creation’s dawn broke o’er the Earth, 
And spirits from on high had birth ;— 
Amid the chaos of a world, 
Bright wings, and angel hopes were furled, 
And human life began below, 
A famished growth ‘mid wants and woe, 
For darkened in bis new abode 
Man dimly sees his being’s good. 


Enwrapped in clay the Spirit's eye, 

Sees not its own infinity ; 

But blindly strives, weak and alone, 

For all to work, for all atone. 

The angel heart still urges on, 

To seek the Light around the throne, 
Where glows the central, Heavenly Sun, 
And pours its living radiance down. 


But Time is sad, and dark, and cold, 
And strength is weak and youth is old, 
For Light and Heat beam from afar, 
Heaven’s paling Sun seems but a Star, 
And hearts are withered here on Earth, 
Who had above Archangel birth, 

So pure, so true, that they were given 
To make the dull, dead Earth a Heaven. 


And they have wrought with earnest pain 
Life, sad, or bright was ne’er in vain — 
The smallest worm that crawls the sod 
Hath useful being — God is Gop. 
Mistake, and accident, and crime 

Are but man’s growth in Earth and Time, 
And upward still Life’s spiral turns, 
Tow’rd where the Love Eternal burns. 
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During the month which has elap- 
sed since the date of our last, a combi- 
nation of causes, growing out of politi- 
cal and legislative events, has conspir- 
ed to produce a change in the aspect of 
commercial affairs. As a general cause 
itmay be said, that the money market 
is now undergoing the reaction of the 
first operation of the tariff. When the 
yresent tariff was under discussion in 
the Senate, Mr. Calhoun clearly point- 
ed out the operation of those e lements, 
called into action by a high tariff, 
which would inevitably result in the re- 
vulsion which now partially affects the 
marke t. This was briefly, that the im- 
position of high duties, at a time of a 
dear curren ys and conseque nt low 
prices, would prevent the return of the 
proces ds of our produc e sold abroad in 

shape other * ae specie, that the 
scarcity of goods, so brought about, 
would raise their prices and stimulate 


great activity among home manufac- 
turers ; the specie accumulating in the 
banks would stimulate an expansion to 
meet the increased call for money ; the 
facilities so afforded, causing a further 
advance in prices, and increased im- 
ports, made profitable by the rise, 
would produce a re-export of the coin, 
and consequent distress. All this has 
taken place since the passage of the 
present tariff. We have freque ntly al- 
luded to the large import of specie 
which occurred in 1843. In our March 
number we gave a table of 412 banks 
in the United States. showing an ex- 
pansion of 124 per cent. of their loans, 
during 1845, and of 20 per cent. in their 
circulation. We will here compare the 
loans of the New-York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland _ Ohio 
banks, as the y stood at the close of the 
last four years. 


LOANS OF THE BANKS OF FIVE STATES. 





Massachusetts. New-York. Pennsylvania. Maryland. Ohio. Total. 
Be se ag . 44,610,391 5 aa « cde ct igh BOs ince 7 6,376,950. ..... 128,310,824 
1844.........42,993,201...... 61,534,129... ...16,038,016...... 7,551,8284...... 2,873,897...... 130,991,157 
Be oak. aks TOU hace mew 730917 196 mer) eee | ey 3,141,281..... 158,056,251 
1646... .......08,648,729......74,780,435...... 37,102,507 ...... 20,143,2 7,791, 789...... 182,466,759 


The increase in Ohio is the opera- 
tion of the brood of wild-cat banks set 
in operation last year by the new bank- 
ing law. These are from official re- 
turns, and show that extraordinary ex- 
pansion, amounting in two years to 40 
per cent., which was the natural and in- 
evitable result of a prohibitive tariff, 
causing a large amount of coin to flow 
into bank vaults, at a time when those 
banks were making but small dividends; 
when their outstanding credits were 
limited, and when the manufacturers and 
people ge avest were excited to un- 
due ente rprise x by the fallacious bene- 
fits expected to be derived from the new 
tariff. The banks, in the exercise of 
their privileges of loaning three dollars 
of credit for every one they possessed 
or could command in money, freely 
met the renewed demand for loans, and 
their enhanced dividends are indicative 


of the advantage they found in the 
movement. This upward movement 
could not continue for any length of 
time without meeting a check, or, in 
fact, itself evolving the elements of a 
reaction. While the rate of money in 
London was much lower than in the 
United States, the expansive movement 


here was aided by the inclination of 


capitalists to employ their funds here, 
at arate of Ga 7 per cent., rather than 
to order it home, where 14 a 2 per 
cent., per annum, was the maximum 
rate of interest. In former years, 
when public credit and unshaken con- 
fidence in American securities came 
eminently in aid of a movement similar 
to that which has been in progress dur- 
ing the last three years, the expansion 
would reach, from the same causes, a 
much higher grade than now, when 


late events have induced a feeling of 
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very general distrust, and a sensitive- 
ness in regard to the employment of 
money here, that causes it to be with- 


drawn at the slightest appearance of 


danger. Two leading causes have 
conspired to turn the exchanges in favor 
of England sooner than otherwise would 
have been the case. These are, the ad- 
vance in the value of money in Eng- 
land, and the deficit in the cotton crop, 
by which the amount to be drawn 
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against it has been diminished Up to 
this time, near $12,000,000, as compar. 
ed with last year. Nor have the im. 
ports into the United States at all dimi- 
nished for the spring trade, as compar- 
ed with last year; as an indication of 
this we may present the following re. 
turns of the customs duties for the first 
quarter of the current year, at the 
ports of New-York and Boston. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES AT NEW-YORK AND BOSTON, JAN. 1ST TO APRIL Ist, 


New-York. 


BES. eccowissns opwewenwin 4,636,862... 
I oo windic: drutnih tuba aes eo 
ee 723,973... 


In this we have an increase of dutia- 
ble goods equal to 20 per cent. over the 
corresponding period of last year. The 


1845. 1846. 
PTR. 00 cas cxicies ye |.) oe 19,824,595 
EEE canna ccncses 4°703,398....... 3,882,143 


Under these circumstances the ex- 
changes could not but be unfavorably 
affected, and near $1,000,000 of specie 
has left for Europe. The same state 
of things which causes specie to leave 
New-York for Europe also induces a 
current to set eastward, and the new 
Ohio banks, as well as the bloated in- 
stitution of Indiana, must soon feel the 
pressure. Throughout New-England 
the unhealthy action of manufactures, 
stimulated by the tariff theory, has al- 
ready suffered reaction; and the pres- 
sure is rapidly extending itself among 
all those whose paper wings have en- 
countered the swelling breeze. Itisa 
point to which we would call attention, 
that the adverse state of the exchanges 
has been produced by the banking ac- 
tion, at a moment before the tariff ques- 
tion has even been brought before Con- 
gress. The imports under the present 
duties have become excessive, notwith- 
standing that the tariff was alledged to 
be a protector to the currency as well 
as to the manufacturers. The manu- 
facturers of England have, as usual, 
sent large quantities of goods here, and 
obtained advances from the auctioneers, 
whose paper was discounted and the 
amount remitted. The packet of the 
Ist of April probably carried a larger 






Boston, Total. 
a a 946,668. ....22 2006.08.00 
eevevece 1,406,047. ...........6, 766,282 





MI nsncteesst 1,183,352 


imports and exports of the port of 
New-York for the quarter, ending 
‘ 8 
April lst, were as follows: 
Increase. Decrease, 


remittance than was ever before made 
atone time. Exchange advanced from 
84 to 10 per cent. This sudden de- 
mand, and consequent large movement 
of spe ie, induced a rigid action on the 
part of the banks, in relation to that 
class of paper, the discount on which 
most facilitates the remittances of im- 
porters and the agents of foreign houses, 
By these means the demand for bills 
being checked, the shipments of specie 
measurably More parti- 
cularly in that the passige of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury Bill, through the 
House of Repre sentatives, excited 
alarms, real and fancied, in relation of 
the probable effect of a rovernment 
demand for specie, after the 30th of 
June, 1846. Under the influence of 
the bank expansion, a steady and pro- 
gressive rise in prices of dutiable arti- 
cles has taken place, and to an extent, 
as is evident in the fact of the enhanced 
amount imported, which neutralize the 


imports. 


diminished. 


duties as preventatives to 
They have no other effect than to en- 
hance the prices to consumers. In illus- 
tration of this advance we take from the 
New-York Prices Current a table of 
prices, monthly, in the New-York 
market, of dutiable imported goods—as 
follows: 
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PRICES OF DUTIABLE ARTICLES IN NEW-YORK, 
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- o = 
os . ; 3 
2 ee ee OE te 
S 43 &2 = ES s 3 
= oo ss ° eo. ° ° 
n Oo MO o mo = m 
0.26 225 0.06% 9.57 185.00 0.25 282873 
0.28 235 006; 875 180.00 0.27 281.933 
0.32 2.35 0.064 7.50 180.00 O27 281.18 
0.30 230 0.064 6.75 130.00 025 282.865 
033 230 0.06 6.75 110.00 0.28 290.42 
026 020 0.06 8.50 175.00 0.28 285.12} 
0.264 2.20 0.06 8.00 175.00 0.28 283.58 
0.26 220 0.055 9.50 170.00 0.26 278.285 
OR 220 0 053 10.50 170.00 0.26 279.294 
0.24 220 0.054 10.00 180.00 025 288.89 
024 2.12} 0.04 10.00 187.00 025 296.76 
0.24 0.044 9.75 190.00 0.26 312.02 
26 0.05 10.00 210.00 0.33) 360,194 
2! 0.054 9.624 225.00 028 374.523 
0.255 2.82: 0.064 &75 195.00 0.28) 330.445 
264 287} 0.064 8.62 205.00 O27 335.364 
2.87; 0.07} 925 182.50 027 309.13} 
2.87; 0.07} 9.124 177.50 0.27 301.064 
287; 0.074 8.625 177.50 0.24) 306.639 
2.80 0.07$ 8.124 182.50 0,224 317.703 
0.29 2.50 0.065 7.12; 185.00 0.224 316.344 
0.064 185.00 0.224 316.22 
0.065 197.50 0.244 327.46} 
0.06} 210.00 O27; 341-24} 
0.064 207.50 O26) 341.23 





te . . bo 
a. d =: | Be 2 
$i 82 8 £3 =é«C ¢ 
S <=3 83 2 § 
nD mae Ss —_— a on 
1843. 
(Oct...--- 007 0.08 1.75 0.90 25.00 7.50 
1844. 
Feb..----- 0.07 0.08 212 0.95 32.00 55.00 
April..---0.07 0.08 212} 090 57.50 
ae 0-07 0.08 220 0.85 57.50 
June. 0.07 0.08 220 0.85 62.50 
Sept...-- 0.0% 0.08 235 0.82} 62.50 
Oct... 0.07 008 230 0.82} 62.50 
Nov..---- 0.064 0.08 2564 0.20 30,00 62.50 
a 0.064 0.08 2.60 0.80 30,00 62.50 
1845. 
Jan....--». 00.64 0.08 30.00 62.50 
Feb...-- 00.65 0.09 31.00 62.50 
March ....°00.6 = 0.09 36.00 70.00 
April ..-- M065 0.094 51.25 
May...--- 00.65 0.10 82. 
June...--.00.6% 0.10 78 75 
July...-.-.00.64 0.10 72.7 
Aug eins 00.74 0.10 75 
Sept... 0.74 0.10 73.70 
Gilves 0 o- OO.7$ 0.10 75. 
Nov 00.7 0.10 738.7 
cise OO.7} 0.10 78.75 
1846 
Jan....---.0.0.4 0.10 2.05 0.75 39.00 7 
Diccase 0.08 0.10 05 0.72 37.00 7 
March....0.08 0.10 1.95 0.72) 39.00 7 
April......0.08 O10 217} 0.72) 41.25 7 
The most marked and sustained ad- 


vance has be 
sheetings, W 


‘en in the article of brown 
hich have improved 334 


per cent. in two years, OF 2 cents per 


yard, and eq 


ual to a rise of $10,000,000 


were making a profit on their goods at 
6 cents, have since obtained an advance 
of $10,000,000, over and above those 
profits, at the ex pense of the consumers. 
A necessary consequence of this ad- 
vance in the value of cottons, has been 


in the value of the cotton goods con- 


the following progress of the import of 


cotton goods: 


IMPORT OF COTTON GOODS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 





sumed in the United States. Or, in 
other words, the manufactures who 
1843. 

Quantity. Value. 

Dyed, over 30 cts... . -yds 417,728 
o not over 30 cts. “ 6,339,636 1,321.590 
White, over 20 cts... ‘‘ ........ 90,576 
- not over 20 cts, “ 2,497,240 302,529 
Velvets, over 35 cts... “ .....--- £2,363 
7 not over 35 cts ‘‘ 43,343 11,563 
WE, PIOUS os wen de lbs. 69,188 21,792 
Bo Oss és ees “ 20,868 4,435 
acs ees Galindo we Giese occ 20 82,242,576 


We have not alluded to cottons. be- 
cause the eflect upon them has been 
different from that upon other articles, 
but because the figures, official and past 
cavil, are more readily obtained, and the 
result, therefore, more « learly demon- 
strated. It is remarkable, that while 
this great prosperity has been awarded 
to the manufactures of cloth, that the 


1844, 


Quantity. Valne. 


690 
5,968,529 

467,859 
1,202,910 


576,089 


. os 
2,925 





323,353 96,545 
80,271 34,901 
10,751 3,563 


1845 


Quantity. 


25,027,699 


20.068 


). 


Value. 


3,390,145 


5,182,401 
381,791 
1,441,660 
5 48,974 
122.317 
$3995 
10,294 


o0s0cel0, 276,086. coccccocdceekl lS, F7 


print-works have, many of them, fail- 
ed, because they cannot pay the exor- 
bitant tax upon the cloth, and print it to 
a profit. The rise in prices of most ar- 
ticles, which we have ascribed to the 
paper inflation, has also been apparent, 
to some extent, in favor of produce, but 
only where a foreign demand opened a 
vent to the enormous quantities that 
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market ; 
affairs we present the following table, 


PRICES OF PRODUCE 
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as indicative of this state of 





[May 


have continually pressed forward to prepared like that above, and from the 


Same source 


IN THE NEW-YORK MARKET. 








Ashes, Cotton, Dry Flour, Rye. Tar, Beef, Pork, Rice. Tobac. Wool, Total, 
pots. fair. Cod. west’rn, bush. bbl. mess, mess. cwt. Ky. merino. 
bbL Ib. ewt. bbl. bbl. Ib. Ib. 
1843. 
Oct....4.50 0.08} 2.25 4.44 0.65 1.37} 2.50 0.03 0.30 33.50) 
1844. 
Feb....4.623 0.10 2.62} 4.87} 0.67 1.25 2.873 0.023 0.40 32.574 
April...4.373 0.08% 2.75 4.87} 0.68 1.50 2.433 0.03 0.40 32.50) 
May ...4.31 0.07% 94 4.621 0.69 1.50 2.75 0.02 0.38 31.88) 
June...4.25 0.073 4. 0.67 1.50 2.75 0.02 0.38 30,5) 
Sey t...4.19 0.063 0.66 1.56 3 37} 0.024 0.42 3] 174 
ad 123 0.063 0.67 1.75 3.25 0.023 0.40 09a] 
Nov....4.00 0.06} 1.70 1.81 5.50 8.94 3.183 0.02} 0.40 L.8if 
Dec....3.87} 0.053 0.65 1.81 5-50 9.374 275 0.023 0.37 31.354 
1845. 
Jan.....3.75 0.05 2.44 4.621 0.66 1.69 6.50 9.37} — 0.37 32.94 
Feb....3.87} 006} 2.44 $98 0.€5 1.69 6.75 9.873 2.624 0.022 0.37 33,24) 
March ..3.75 0.064 2.63 4.82 0.66 1.50 7.00 ) 00 0.024 0.37 33.319 
April.. 4.18 0.065 3.06 4.621 0.67 1.65 9.25 ; 0.025 0.373 40.273 
May...3.85 0.063 2.91 4.81 065 1.87} 8.75 318 (0. 0.37} 39.459 
June 2. BIT 0.07 260 4.75 0.66 2.00 8.87} 18 Ou 0.36} 39.263 
July ....3.873 0.07% 2.41 4.50 0.64 2.17} 9.00 .1€ 0 0.33 133 
Aug.....3.81 0.08} 2.41 4.60 0.70 2.31 9.371 3.81 0.4 0.30 41.093 
Sept....3.87 0.08 2.56 4.85 0.63 2.25 9.26 441 0.03 0.30 49.14 
Oct. ...4.00 0.08 2.61 4.91 0.70 2,00 8.25 4.621 0.83 0.31) 41.23 
Nov....3.81 0074 265 6.41 0.80 1.87 7.87 4.62) 0.03 0.37. 42.62} 
Dec.....3.75 0.07 2.723 6.37 0.81 2.123 8.25 13.56 4623 003 0.37 42.694 
1846. 
SON. «2% 3.77 0.072 2.81 5.75 0.80 2.31 8.25 13.18 4.25 0.03 0.37 42,993 
Feb....4.00 0.072 2.87 560 0.80 235 825 11.75 3.87 0.03 0.37 39.96) 
March..4.02 0.08 2.91 5.53 0.82} 2.12 8.12} 11.00 3.56 0.03 0.37 38.58} 
April...3.90 0.884 2.90 5.40 0.76 1.87} 8.25 10.87) 425 0.03 0.37 38.694 
The greatest fluctuation here appa- sustained by the shippers, and this has 


rent, is in the prices of flour; and the 
cause of that is sufficiently well known, 
viz.: the English demand in the autumn. 
The advance then occasioned brought 
forward large quantities beyond what 
was necessary for export, anc d the prices 
fell back. Cotton has undergone a 
considerable advance ; but present pri- 
ces,in New-York are 14 a 2 cts. higher 
than in Liverpool; consequently, the 
rise is factitious, and may never be re- 
alized. It has been eflected by the 
agency of bank discounts, and is more 
directly dependent upon their favors 
tian pe dane any other article. In 
tact, the 60 day bills of le dealers 
absorb the funds of the banks, and 
cause a great deal of the difficulty that 
exists. Pork rose under a speculation 
based on a small supply. Here again 
the bank influence was necessary to 
carry out the speculation. In nearly 
all the articles of farm produce shipped 
to England, severe losses have been 


arisen out of the 


rail-road spe culations: 
as thus, considerable quantities of pro- 
duce were shipped houses in Eng- 
land, who them and applied the 
proceeds to the liquidation of their own 
debts, having been ruined in the rail- 
road revulsion. In the arti 
ter and cheese losse s have been 
sustained. On the former article the 
losses by a fall in price will average $6 
per package Cheese has done per se 
generally well but for the failures abroad 
among consis 

It is a usual 
vance 


} 
sold 


les of but- 


severe 


onees. 
of a 
in p rts inere ase 
and exports decrease, and for the same 
seneral reason, viz.: that the rise 
makes it more profitable to import and 
less so to € xport. The past ye ar’s bu- 
siness has, according to the 
the Secretary of the Treasury, been no 
exception to the rule. The tities 
of United States produce ex ported for 
several years have been as follows: 


result ceneral ad- 


in p rices that 


quan 


report of 


if 
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QUANTITIES OF 


Fish, dried,.....------- qtls. 
Oil, sperm...------+-- galls. 
« whale 
Whalebone............ Ibs. 
Candles, sperm.........-- 


Staves 
Tar and Pite 
Turpentine and Rosin....“ 

BOE. ccccccccsccccces tons 
Beef. cece wees eee eeeest bbls. 


PK bck bctcosecsaness bbls 
OT Se rer lbs 
OE, ccaennesasneseowes« e 
DE cpibeecsens neebwe ” 
Chees eee eee ee eee eee eee = 
Shee Riccinascvenessnset¥O 
WOM cccccccccese .-bush 
i casededtwa hate bbls. 
kbahacdwwceaeees bush. 
PME. ccsaeadebens bbl. 
OS ere ree “ 
Potatoc Sicccccccecces:s bush 
Apple Swe ce essecassce - bbis. 
Ee ae tierces, 
Cotton SS on eal aaa nk be da Ibs, 5 


. Spirit Swccccscccscccess gall 8. 
Molasse ee ee ee ee 
Soap eccc wees teeeeeeses Ibs. 
— MEG ecakasaa Z 
Dc kcchentedéusaens ” 
PD nkentae beseas eons e 
Sugar, refined.......... - 
G iD ow d Pecocceos etee oa 
Ss senses cai eee ow bush. 
ee lbs 
CONOR BOOKBi.« scncsensces = 


The vear ¢ losed 
advices had begun to 
large export which took 
autumn, 
creased quantit es from tl 


hancing the 


RECEIPTS OF PRODUCE AT 
Ie41 1842. 

Dew ante cue ft. 177,720,349. ...150,657,900....177 
STE bbls Lieteecece Pe mee scss 
Gas cacae eee ee ML te ain ks > ae 
BNE. wi cwke ot Ibs. 14,171,081.. 19.004.613.... 2 
Butter ) ...... “ 16,157,053.... 19,182,939... 
RE choca 
aca . 3,617, De 3,335,148 
7 ae bbls. 1,647,492.... 1,577,555.... 
Whea bush 781,055.... 928,347 .. 
SS PEE Re “ 3,571, woe SAI BOs exe 
ES sc e'cuad . 966,263.... 2,096,360... 
Leather........ lbs 1,856,900.... 2,015,050.... 


It is observable, 


than the fiscal year « 


before 


business and 





1841. 
352,199 
349,393 
4,094,924 
1,271,363 
599,657 
2,145,845 
42,507 
77,019 
244/846 
05,565 
56,537 


980,027 


33 900 





30,204,100 


147,828 
176,619 
254,088 


398,791 


1,281 ,142 
3,414,122 





7,503,644 
2,177,164 
2,387,514 
13,435,084 
1,389,948 
215.084 
390.655 


3,122,546 


the 
stimulate 
place 


1e interior, 


1842. 
256,083 
27,761 
3,909 728 
918,280 
986,010 
1,981,602 
31,843 
59.455 
277,787 
8,012 
48,581 
7,038,092 
180,032 
2,518,841 


20,102,397 


5e4 


English 


tl 


in the 
and which also drew forth in- 


el 





9,055,133 
2 456,607 
19,5 


204 





217,598 
1.283,602 
600,308 
209,199 

83.594 
194,946 
14,239 
114,617 
717,017 
158,710 

399 188 

331,856 

193,060 

998,409 
3,854,836 


4,434, 214 





1,539,284 
110,400 
363,693 


2,950,690 


swelling the 


of the 


that the year for the 
canal exports closes five months later the 
United 


from the 


O16 


9 073 708. 


States. 


1843. 
174,220 
466,688 

2 479,916 

898,773 

965,073 
1,998,357 
19,765 
37,454 
488,952 
5,436 
37,812 
7,489, 
£20,310 
2,422,067 
24,534,217 
3,408,247 
3,440,144 
13,609 

311,685 
841,474 
672,608 

74,354 


144,991 
15,412 


‘ * 
16,57 





89,546 


491,947 


3,186,652 
3,404,252 
15,366,918 
2,629,201 
598,884 
436,589 
40,678 
317,560 


3,223,551 


tolls on the public works. 
ie ing is a statement of the 
cles of produce delivered at tide-water 
New-York canals, for years 
i- corresponding to the above: 


1243. 
402.600 


266,400. . 


Ro 


4,343,300.. 
2,216,900... 
2,684,300.... 


aA 674, 


27 886 22s 


This makes 
proportion exported, inasmuch as 
which took 
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1844. 
571,610 
451,317 
4,104,504 
1,149,607 
606,454 
3,086,566 
23,246 
62,477 
362,668 
18,271 
106,474 
9,915,366 
161,629 
3,886,976 
25,746,355 
3,251,952 
7,343,154 
12,980 
558,917 
1,438,574 











6,066,878 
18,420,407 
2,945,634 
1,671,107 
1,227,654 
157,529 
591,951 
780 


© ROR 
«~;¢ , 


50,000. 
500. » 











4,594,800. 


3,909,000. 


that the foreign demand 


The 


leading arti- 


Oa ss 
262,249... 


3,114,080... 


a difference 
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DOMESTIC PRODUCE EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


1845. 
288,380 
1,054,301 
4,505,662 
2,084,019 

812,879 
3,490,736 

21,264 
58,002 
347,683 
24,219 
101,538 
,022,504 
161,609 
2,719,360 
20,060,993 
3,587,489 
7,941,187 

6,464 
3&9 716 
,195,230 
840,141 
269,030 
117,529 
274,216 
54,022 
118,621 


79 OV) 


“ 


5,996 
147,168 


902,072 


1,353,967 
1,997,992 


follow- 


TIDE-WATER ON THE NEW-YORK CANALS 


1845. 

937 ,92 1.666 
45,153 
67,699 

5 vay 861 

91. 5.455 
3,06 54. R00 
9,504,039 
2,517,250 
1,610,033 
3,161,200 
8,403,960 

15,363,925 








in 
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place in the autumn, caused much 
larger receipts, via canal, than would 
otherwise have been the case: and the 
consequent exports will appear in the 
next year’s United States returns. The 
state of the foreign markets, at this 
time, is such as warrants the anticipa- 
tion of a large export of produce. The 
quantities of produce in store at the 
west are undoubtedly large ; probably 
2,250,000 bushels of wheat, in flour 
and wheat, will be ready to come for- 
ward; as also a quantity of pork will 
be packed, perhaps double that of last 
year—a natural result of the high 
prices that have ruled during the year, 
Other articles of farm produce will 
doubtless also be abundant in supply. 
The time is now approaching, however, 
to test fully the capacity of the demand 
induced by a short crop in England. at 
low duties. At the latest dates the price 
of corn, and breadstuffs generally, was 
beginning to advance in England, con- 
sequent upon the diminishing stocks of 
grain. Fears were also entertained for 
the coming crop of potatoes, inasmuch 


as that indications of the continuance of 


the rot were manifest. On the conti- 
nent of Europe prices were high, and it 
was apprehended that the crop was 
much shorter in many sections than was 
at first supposed. Atsucha juncture, 
viz.: with breadstuffs, scarce and high 
onthe continent, with a growing demand 
in England, the modification of the 
tariff is about to take place. Resolutions 
were agreed to onthe 6th March, in the 
House of Commons, imposing the fol- 
lowing rates of duties on imported 
grain, until the 8th day of Feb., 1849: 


1. Resolved, That in lieu of the duties 
now pays able on the im portation of corn, 
grain, meal or flour, there shall be paid, 
until the Ist day of February, 1849, the 
following duties, viz: 

If imported from any foreign country, 

Wheat, 

Whenever the average price of wheat, made 
up and published in the manner required by 
jaw, sholl be for every quarter— 5. De 

under 48s, the duty shall be for every qr 10 0 


ee a eee o> 
4%, and under 50s.............---.--- 20 
5%s and under Sis............ eeevex Te 
Sis and under S2s............... ae) 
SAs and under Sis. ......ccccccces ; 50 
53s and upwards. ....- caked ohides ae 


Wheat, meal and flour, 

For every barrel, being 196 Ibs, a duty equal in 
amount to the duty payable on 38} gallons of 
wheat. 

if the produce of and imported from any British 
possession out of Europe. 


Wheat, barley, oats, rye, &c., the duty shall 


Oe mes hase sh ahamen eee 10 
Wheat-meal, barley-meal, oat-meal, &c., the 
duty shall be for every cwt.............. 04} 


And that from and after the said Ist of 
February, 1849, there shal] be paid the fol- 
lowing duties, viz: 

Wheat, barley, oats, rye, &c, for every qr..... 1 


0 
Wheat-meal, oat-meal, rye-meal, &c., per ewt.0 4} 


Resolved, That in lieu of the duties 
of customs now chargeable on the articles 
undermentioned, imported into the United 


Kingdom, the following duties shall be 
charged, viz: 

8. D 

Buckwheat, the quarter...........- ocneseseane 

Maize, or Indian-corn, the qr...........-.... 10 

meal, the cwt... isieew. ----.04 

Rice, the ewt...... 10 

“of and from a British possession, the cwt06 

“ rough and in the husk, the qr.... 10 


“ of and from a British possession, the qr..0 1 


At these low rates of duty a market 
must be found for a large portion of the 
surplus of the United States; and the 
more readily, that under the operation 
of the Inde pe ndent T reasury, the re will 
be less of that pernicious holding of 
stock in the hands of speculators for an 
exorbitant rise. It is a fallacy to sup- 
pose, that under the action of a specie 
clause, exportable farm produce will be 
lower than with a paper currency. If, 
by the operation of an expanded cur- 
rency, prices of farm produce rise so 
high as to make it unprofitable to export 
it, the accumulating surplus must break 
the market down, until the stock can 
again find a foreign vent. On the other 
hand, with a steady foreign demand, 
such as that which may be anticipated 
under low English duties, the price there 
must always prevent any great fall 
here; as, ‘for instance, in the article 
of cotton. most of which is sold in Kng- 
land, the price is not governed by the 
state of the currency here, but by the 
state of the demand there; a paper in- 
flation on this side of the Atlantic only 
involves in loss those shippers who buy 
at the paper price s here to sell at the 
cash prices there. On the 10th of 
March sweet western canal flour, in 
Liverpool, in bond, was worth 27s., or 
$6 48 per barrel; any inflation of the 
currency here that would affect price 8, 
would not alter the value in the market 
of sale—it would only prevent export; 
on the other hand, with a steady specie 
currency here, the prices could never fall 
much lower than a point that will admit 
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of a profitable export. The capacity 
of the western country to raise wheat 
for the supply of England, and even of 
the western countries of Europe, cannot 
be doubted. Feeble attempts have 
been made, for political reasons, to pro- 
duce doubts as to the benefits which a 
market for United States breadstufls in 
England will confer upon the western 
farmers. A few months of an open 
trade must, of itself, carry conviction to 
all parties, that an extended sale of the 


NOTICES OF 


History of New Netherlands; or New- 
York under the Dutch. By E. B. 
O’Catctacuan, Corresponding Member 
of the New-York Historical Society. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The grand use of history is suggested 
by that declaration of the wisest of men— 
“As in water face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man.” 
man, in ali its substantial features, is always 
the same: it may, indeed, be greatly 
modified by the influence of circumstances, 
but in its original elements it changes not 
—the veriest savage of the wilderness is 
constituted with faculties which, under an 
appropriate training, might render him a 
bright star in the intellectual firmament. 
Hence the men who have lived became 
teachers to those who live now, and thus 
the past becomes a mighty source of in- 
struction to the present. Hence, too, the 
historian, the man who makes out a faith- 
fal record of the experience of by-gone 
generations, becomes pre-eminently the 
benefactor of his race: so long as his work 
remains, he lives in it as the faithful mon- 
itor and guide of each successive genera- 
tion. " 

But while the office of the historian m: Ly 
be and should be a channel of the richest 
blessings, not only to his own generation 
but to posterity, let it be borne in mind, 
that it is early susceptible of being per- 
verted to purposes of unmeasured evil ; 
for if he writes falsely, or partially, or 
superficially, or even bunglingly, he has 
the responsibility of conveying erroneous 
impressions to his readers, or of taxing 
their faculties to no purpose, or at least of 
leaving their minds in an uncertain and 
unsatisfied siate. It admits of no question 


The character of 


products of industry can be of no injury 
tot any portion of the community : far less 
to that hardy and enterprising race 
before whose energy the wilderness has 
been subdued. and the most prolific 
lands perhaps ever cultivated, brought 
into the supply of food for distant coun- 
tries, and their proceeds made available 
by means of public works, the rivalry 
on which is constantly reducing the cost 
of transportation. 


NEW BOOKS. 


that History has often served no better end 
than to misrepresent and falsify the actual 
reality of things; and the worst effect in 
such cases has been realised, where, along 
with the spirit of misrepresentation or 
partiality, is combined the highest order of 
literary attraction. It hence becomes a 
man who adventures upon the task of giv- 
ing the world a history—no matter whether 

it comprehends a wider or a more limit- 
ed field—care fully to count the cost of the 
enterprise ; to inquire diligently whether 
he has the requisite qualifications for the 
work which he meditates, and to bear in 
mind continually, as he fulfils his task, 
that he is acting in some sense as the inter- 
preter of Providence, and that he is respon- 
sible to posterity and to God for the 
manner in which he fulfils it. 

While we are fully of the opinion that 
many a man ventures into the department 
of history, who is at best nothing more 
than a cumberer of the ground, and who, 
if he consulted his own reputation or the 
benefit of his fellow men, would betake 
himself to some other vocation, we are 
free to say that we do not mean to apply 
this remark to the very respectable author 
of the present work. The task which he 
has set himself to perform was one of no 
ordinary interest, whether considered in 
reference to its importance or its difficulty. 
[It was important, as it contemplated 
nothing less than an elucidation of a por- 
tion of the history of what is now the 
most important state in the Union—a 
portion, too, which, notwithstanding the 
extensive material that has existed, has 
been hitherto passed by in almost utter 
neglect. It was difficult, from the circum- 
stance that scarcely an essay had been 
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previously made towards its accomplish- 
ment, so that nothing remains for our 
historian, but to go to work and do the 
whole thing himself. And besides, though 
the materials out of which the history was 
to be framed were ample enough, yet 
they were, to a great extent, to be brought 
together from the four winds, and not a 
emall part of them from beyond the ocean ; 
and even those which were at hand in our 
public offices were veiled in the thick 
mystery of the mother Dutch. Doctor 
O'Callaghan, estimat ing aright the impor- 
tance of the object, set himself earnestly, 
and fearlessly, and perseveringly to en- 
counter its difticulties; and the result 
shows that he was to be limited not less 
for diligence and fidelity than good taste 
and good judgment. First of all, 
about acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the Dutch language, as that was the only 
key to unlock the formation 
from which he was to draw; and having 
done this, he went doggedly to work to 
examine the mass of records in our State 
Department relating to the earliest periods 
of our history. At the same time he found 
various other important sources 
of information, chiefly of amore private 
nature; and he was particularly assisted 
by the laborious a praiseworthy re- 
searches of Mr. Broadhead, who was sent 
out several years since to the Hague, as 
our historical agent. Nor is his diligence 
in cellecting materials more to be praised 
than his judgment and faithfulness in 
arranging and disposing of them. The 
style of the work is simple and perspicu- 
ous, the arrangement easy and natural, and 
every important statement that is made is 
backed by competent authorities. In 
reading the work, one quickly acquires 
the feeling that the author had no other 
end to answer than to state the simple 
truth, and give it its full effect upon the 
minds of his readers; and this feeling, it is 
hardly necessary to say, is not less tavor- 
able to the author than it is agreeable to 
the reader. 

The work is comprehended in three 
books—the first extending from the 
covery of America, in 1492, to the incor- 
poration of the Dutch West India C ompany, 
in 1621; the second from the incorporation 
of the Dutch West India Company to the 
opening of the fur, or Indian trade to the 
inhabitants of New Netherlands, in 1638; 
—and the third from the opening of the 
Indian trade to the end of Director Kieft’s 
administration, 1647. There is also a 
copious Appendix, containing various origi- 
nal records and other documents, which 
throw much light upon the main history. 
We are glad to see that the author pro- 
poses to continue his researches ; and if the 
present volume meets with sufficient en- 
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couragement, as we cannot doubt that it 


will, to bring outin due time another 
volume, comprising the remaining part of 
the history, which he has so very success. 
fully commenced. 

The third chapter of the first book con. 
tains one of the most graphic accounts that 
we remember to have seen, of the super. 
stitions of the original inhabitants of the 
country. In connection with this, there jg 
a curious paragraph in regara to “ medi. 
cine-men,” which we transfer to our 
columns, not only as a fair specimen of the 
author’s style, | yutas an illustration, espe- 
cially when taken in connection with some 
the well known 
‘“ there is no new thing under 


modern discoveries, of 
proverb, that 
the sun,” 
Having given detail the 
views of the Indians in regard to several 
matters connected with religion, he pro- 


somewhat 


ceeds to say : 
“All 


these crude and confused opinions were 


considerably tostered and encouraged by a class of 
persons among them called medicine-men or sorce- 
rers, Who lived by, and throve upon the ignorance 
and simplicity of their dupes, apd whose influence 
was almost unbounded among their tribe. For 
they pretended not only to divine the future, 


to expound the troubled and undigested dreams of 


the hunter or warrior, but to heal the wounds aud 
diseases which these wild men received in their 
exp ditions in search of glory and of food. Their 
medical and surgical skill was, however, of the 


humblest sort. The gum of the pine tree furnished 
them withaready application for wounds of all 
descriptions. Rheumatic pains or inflammatory dis- 
ease, were subjected to the relaxing power of the 
vapor bath, with which were combined scarifica- 
tions of the painful parts. From the vapor bath the 
Indian medicine-man, the original Presnitz and first 
Hydropathist of this continent, flung his patient, 
all teeming with perspiration, into the nearest 
pond or river, and by this practice succeeded in 
many cases in health Sut should the 
disease exceed his skill, he immediately ascribed it 


restoring 


to the secret agency of malignant spirits. He then 
changed his character. No longer a physician, he 
became a magician. He sung and danced around 
his patient, invoking his God with loud cries. He 
felt all over the sick man’s body for the enchanted 
spot; rushed upon it like a mad-man: tore it 
with his teeth, often pretending to show a small 


bone or other object that he had extracted, and 
in which the evil-one had beenseated. The process 
was repeated the nextday with increased violence, 


or the unfortunate patient was surrounded with 
men of straw wearing wooden masks, all of the 
most frightful shapes, in the hope of scaring away 


the my sterious tormentor—or a painted image was 


made, which the medicine-man pierced with ap 
arrow, pretending to vanquish the foul fiend there- 
by. Various other mummeries, each more absurd 
than the other, were had recourse to, in the midst 
of which the sick man expired, leaving the confi- 
dence of the people in their mighty medicine-man 
equally strong and unshaken. It is not strange that 
in such a state of society, thousands were swept 


isitation of any epidemic or plague, 
which communications with Europeans afterwards 
might have introduced among them,—the ravages 
of which their own ignorance and superstition only 


augmented in a ten-fold degree.” 


away on the v 


In turning over the leaves of this book, 
one can scarcely fail to be struck with the 
fact that so large a portion of its coatents 
are from hitherto unexplored sources of 
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intelligence, and that it answers satisfac- 
torily various questions w hich have arisen 
in the course of one’s general reading. To 
instance only a single particular, the author 
has traced out with great care the origin 
of the present names of places in our state, 
and in doing so, has conferred a most im- 
portant public bene! it; for on scarcely any 
subject has there prevailed hitherto a 
more exte nsive—we had almost said—a 
more disgraceful ignorance. Indeed, who- 
ever reads this book will find himself in 
communion witha well informed mind on 
subjects of great interest; and he will be 
glad to know, when he has finished read- 
ing, hat he may hope, at no distant period, 
again to meet the author who has enter- 
taned and instructed him so much, in 
another equally edifying and useful volume. 

After having given the names of the 
publishers, itis hardly necessary to add, 
the mechanical execution of the book is 
in the best style of American printing. 


- rican Phreno-Mnemotechny; or, the 


Art of Memory, theoretical and practi- 
cal, on the basis of the most recent 
discoveries and improvements in Europe 
and America; compre hending a Phreno- 
Mnemotechnic Dictionary, and the prin- 
ciples of the art, as applie <1 to different 
historical and scientific subjects. By 
Puxy Muices, Corresponding Member 


ofthe N. Y. Historical Soc iety, author of 


Elements of Phreno-Muemotechny, XC, 
&c. setae : Wm. Taylor & Co.,2 
Astor House. 1846. pp. 210-64-96. 


This is the work of a popular American 

t—a man of orig 

manners, 
Taking 


lecturer on the subj C 
nality, good address, plea-ing 
and a happy mode of illustration. 
as a basis for his study the prior works of 
Fineaigle, Amie Paris, and Gouraud, and 
-alphahet of the former as 
his ground-work, Professor Miles has 
evinced original powers of thought, combi- 
handling this 


with the figur 


nation and illustration, in 
new and fascinating science. He has 
thrown a large amount of historical and 
statistical research into the shape of formu- 
las and tables, which, while they exercise 
the memory, convey useful lessons of 
instruction. No man, in this department, 
has been better received or better known 
in the great area of the west, then the 
author of this work. It is only nec essary 
to examine it, to perceive that he is not 
only quite at home on all the questions 
upon which its advance depends, but he 
has not contented himself with exhibiting 
itas it dropped from the hands of others. 
He appears as an original laborer in the 
field. He is full of suggestive matter in 
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his manner of treating it, and has applied 
it to namerous topics, which were before 
untouched—such as the tariff of 1842, 
local American history, sacred biogr ap hy, 
&c. Although the work is, manife sly. 
designed as a hand-book for his classes, it 
is not Jess adapted to be the vade mecum 
of Mnemonic students, and is a proper and 
valuable contribution to the library of the 
professional man, the philosopher, and the 
common reader. 


—_—- 


Memoir of James de Veauz, of Charleston, 
S. C., member of the National Academy 
of Design, New-York. 

This is an interesting tribute to one of 
South Carolina’s distinguished sons, by 
Robert W. Gibbes, and, as the imprint sets 
forth, is published for the benefit of his 
fainily. The work is comprised mostly of 
the letters of De Veaux, which were writ- 
tenin his moments of excitement, while free 
from the depression which was so often said 
to hang asa lurid cloud over the bright light 
that beamed from his *‘ mind’s eye.” They 
are spirited and sketchy, full ot sportive 
allusions and playful imagery; many of 
them abounding with sparkling thoughts 
and beautiful ideas. We trust that asa 
tribute to departed genius, the book will 
find ready and extended sales. 


Will there be War? Analysis of the ele- 
ments which constitute, respectively, 
the power of England and the United 
States. By an Adopted Citizen. 
This is a pamphlet of some forty- four 

pages, embracing a series of papers on the 

political events now passing between the 

United States and foreign powers. The 

writer, a gentleman of leisure and a sound 

Democrat, who has spent his time between 

New-York, Paris, and London of late, has 

had rare opportunities of watching the pro- 

cress of events, and has traced cause to 
effect with great skill and sagacity. Many 
of the papers contained in this work were 

published in the Paris papers more than a 

vear since, in answer to the attacks of the 

Parisian press upon our Democratic insti- 

Our space will not now allow of 

We will recur to 


tutions. 
a more extended notice. 
it again. 


Library of Sacred Music; consisting of 
Solos, Duetts, Anthems, &c.; Wyman 
& Newell, 150 Fulton-street. 

This is a neat quarto, published in num- 
bers, containing a choice selection from 
the Oratorios of Handel, Haydn, Men- 
delssohn, &c., with original compositions 
from American authors. 
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A Complete Descriptive and Statistical Ga- 
zetieer of the United States of America; 
containing a particular description of the 
States, Territories, Counties, Districts, 
Parishes, Cities, Towns and Villages, 
Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Canals and 
Rail-Roads ; with an abstract of the Cen- 
sus and Statistics for 1840, exhibiting a 
complete view of the Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Manufacturing and Literary 
condition and resources of the country. 
By Daniex Haske tt, A. M. (late Presi- 
dent of the University of Vermont,) and 
J. Carvin Smitu, (author of a new map 
of the United States. ) New-York: Sher- 
man & Smith, corner of Cedar-st. and 
Broadway. 1846. 


This is a most valuable work, prepared 
and issued at great expense and labor. 
We know of none which gives a better or 
more full exhibition of the present condi- 
tion of the Unite States, or in which can 
be found such a mass of evidence of the 
rapid increase of our population and 
wealth. The general information is 
brought down to the latest date; and all 
the existing post-oflices, and their distance 
from the capital of the state in which they 
are located, and from Washington, given. 
No counting-house should be without it. 

This enterprising firm have also issued 
a large map of the United States, to accom- 
pany the Gazetteer, comprising all the 
counties and towns of any note in the several 
states—probably the most full and authen- 
tic map to be found. Both of these will 
prove invaluable to men of business. 


Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
By Francis Jerrrey, now one of the 
Judges of the Court of Sessions in Scot- 
land. 4 vols. in one. Carey & Hart. 


This volume contains a choice selection, 
bv himself, of the contributions of Francis, 
now Lord Jeffrey, to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, during the long period of 38 years,viz. 
from Oct., 1802, to Oct.,1840. From the 
year 1803 to 1829 Mr. Jetlrey was the 
sole editor of the Edinburgh. At that time 
he was elected to the office of Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates, and he withdrew in 
consequence, from the management of the 
work which he had 80 long and ably col- 
ducted. The collection now pres« nted to 
us, under the sanction of 
embraces the ablest reviews of the ablest 
reviewer of the age, and, notwithstanding 
the length of time that has elapsed since 
the publication of some of them, affords a 
rare and valuable series of papers. [1 is 
dedicated io the late Rev. Sydney Smith, 
the original proprietor of the Edinburgh 
Review. 
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Self-Formation: or, the History of an Ip. 
dividual Mind; intended as a guide for 
the Intellect through Difficulties to Sye. 
cess. Wim. Crosby & H. P. Nichols, 


Boston. 


This is a valuable and useful work on 
the subject of self-education. It is per- 
fectly original, both in plan and execution, 
and meets the case as no other, among the 
multitudinous books which have appeared 
with a similar design has at all succeeded 
in doing. It is that which the unaided 
searcher for mental elevation and improve. 
ment wauts to give him impulse, aid and 
encouragement in the arduous and often dis. 
heartening task of self-discipline. To bim 
to whom self-education is the only instruc. 
tor he can have—and who can have betier 
—there can be no better aid in tea hing 
him to think, to speak, and tocompose, than 
this book. 


to the 
the ¢ 


Journal of Researches i Natural 
History and Ges 1 ) ountrics 
visite d durin othe Voyage of H B M. S, 
Beagle ri world. By Cuarugs 
Danwis, M. A., F. R. 8S. In two vols. 
Harpe r & Brothers. 

The voyage of the Beagle. under the di- 
rection of the British Government, was a 
scientific exploring expedition, aud, at spe- 
cial request of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Darwin accompanied it. The results 
of his labors were published in several 
elaborate and costly volumes of great value 
to the scientific world, but far beyond the 
reach of the larger proportion of the lead- 
ing world. The volumes before us were 
prepared in a most acceptable form, com- 
prising, in a condensed view, the general 
results of the expedition, imparting the 
information, collected by such an expen- 
diture of money, time and scientific skill, 
to the reading world, in two elegant vo- 
lumes of Harper ’s New Miscell iny, at fifty 
cents each. The narrative is enlivened 
with the most interesting incidents of per- 
soval adventure, while it developes new 
and important facts in Geology, Natural 
History and Geography. We cannot but 
look upon this class ot public ations as the 


ogy of 


und the 


most desirable to lay betore the communi 
ty, and we doubt not but it will become the 
most popular The appetite s00D palls 
with the exciting verbiage 
late deluged the market, and the perusal 
of which occupies the time and vitiates the 
taste without adding to the stock of know- 
ledge. The journey of Parrott to Ararat, 
which we have belore noticed as part of 
the same series of publications with the 
volumes of Darwin, are equally as inter- 
esting as the most popular romances ol 
the day, while they convey solid informa- 
tion of the most desirable kind. 


which has of 
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Typee; a Residence in the Marquesas. 
By Sarxman Metvitte. Wiley & Put- 
nan, 161 Broadway, New-York. 


These volumes are pe rhaps of the most 
interesting of Wiley & Putnam’s deserved- 
ly popular “* L ibrary of American Books.” 
The adve ntures are of a youth in the ro- 
mantic islands of the Pacific Ocean, among 
a strange race of be ings, whose manuers 
and modes of life are by no means famil- 
jar tous. The scenes, described with pe- 
culiar animation and vivacity, are of a de- 

scription that must task the credulity of 
oom p! iin matter of fact people; yet 
they are without doubt faithfully sketched, 
and afford evidence of “ how little half the 
world knows how the other half lives.” 
The fairy vales of the Marquesas are re- 
presented as prese nting all that nature and 
a most favored clime can contribute to the 
happiness and enjoyment of man, and in- 
habited by a primitive race with whom 
the intercourse of the author appears to 
have been on the best possible terms. The 
volumes are of a most amusing and inte- 
resting description. 


The Design of the Church as an Index to 
her Real Nature and the true law of her 
Communions. By Joun Mitver, Pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church in Frederick, 
Md. Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway. 


This is a small, but well got up volume, 


mostly occupied with doctrinal views of 


the author upon the topic indicated in the 
title. The plan of the work seems to be a 
division of four periods, of ten thousand 
years each, indicating that at each succes- 
sive period God gave by Adam, by Abra- 
ham, by Christ and | 1y Luther, to man, a 
pure religion, which successively grew 
‘exalting of externals.” The 
matter is treated well and fore ibly. 


corrupt by 


The Wilderness and the Wav Path. By 
James Hatt, Author of London Tales. 
Wiley & Patnam, New-York. 

This volume forms Number 15 of the 


n 

“y; - iry of American Books.”’ The anu- 
thor, Mr. Hall, is well known as the able 
author of ‘*Notes on Western States,” 

“Legends of the West,” &c., and is pro- 
bably more familiar with the habits and 
manners of the North American Indian 
than any livingauthor. His well known 
power of description adds a charm to the 


series of stories before us, illustrative of 


that aboriginal character which Mr. Hall 
is so well calculated to portray. The stories 
are highly interesting, and constructed with 
great ing renuil ye 





Jessie’s Flirtations. By the author of 


“Kate in Search of a Husband.” 

Harper & Brothers, 

This is a very interesting stery of some 
115 pages, published in the neat and 
incredibly cheap style in which the Messrs 
Harpers have put ont the most readable 
aud popular works of the age. 


The Old Continental; or The Price of 
Liberty. By J. K. Pautpine. New- 
York, Paine & Burgess, 61 John-street. 


This is a welcome present to the admi- 
rers of the ‘“‘Dutchman’s Fireside.” It will, 
however, be more high ly appreciated, 
when it is known that many of the inci- 
dents of the tale and some of its aztors are 
historical and traditious. It is a faithful 
picture of the deeds and sufferings of that 
sturdy race of patriots, who, in the times 
that “ tried men’s souls,” won the pvice- 
less jewel of liber-y, that it is our great 
privilege to preserve and transmit to pos- 
terity. The work delineates the toils and 
sufferings so cheerfully borne by our pro- 
genitors as the price of free ‘dom. 


The Philosophy of Reform. P. y the Rev. 
C. Bittines Suita. New-York, Gates 
& Steadman. 


This is a neat volume, and the design of 
its author is avowed to be developed in a 
new plan of discovery, and pointing out 
the exact position for which man was crea- 
ted and to which he will one day attain. 
This plan appears to be the tracing of the 
influence of the Church upon past epochs 
of reformation that have succeeded each 
other since the creation of the world, and 
more particularly since the coming of 
Christ. The plan is pursued with vigor 
and tact. How far an attentive perusal 
of the work will go to carry conviction to 
the minds of the readers, is a matter of 
which exper ience is the best test. 


A First Latin Book. sy T. K. Arnotp, 
M. A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fel- 
low of Trinity Colleg Cambridge ; 
carefully revised and corrected by Rev. 

A. Spgncer, A. M., (from the fifth 
London edition.) New-York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Philadelphia, G. 8. Ap- 
pleton. 1846. 


Those who have had even a brief expe- 
— in the study of the ancient lan- 

uag can apprec iate the value of a sys- 
te m “ida h, beginning with the simple st 
parts of spec h, proce ‘eds, ste Pp by ste ie to 
develope their nature and relations in a 
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ries of practical exercises in parsing, and 
in framing sentences, so as to make the 
learner familiar alike with the etymology 
and syntax,of the language as he advances. 
Such, toa great extent, is the principle of 
Ollendort, on which Mr. Arnold has based 
this series. The pupil is not only taught 
to parse the different parts of speech in 
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the vocabulary in a series of simple and 
progressive exercises, but is made ace 
quainted with most of the peculiarities and 
idioms of the language. He learns to re. 
solve Latin into English and English into 
Latin. 
slow, but is eventually in a greater ratip 
the more rapid. 


His progress, at first, is hecessarily 
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